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A  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN  OP  A  LADY’S  OPEEIA  DOLMAN. 

A  LARGE  COLOURED  PASHION  PLATE  OP  WALXING  T0ILETTE3. 
PASHION  ENGRAVINGS  -Kv.  'iiiii}'  Drews— House  ami  Visitinif  Costumes — W'alkinir 
llresses  -  Fancy  Dresses— Ball  Dresses — Winter  Jack‘*t  and  M»ntle— Fashionable  Hats  and 
Boiinels — Children’s  Drosses — Dinner  Dress— Black  Pekin  Bodice— Opera  Cloaks,  lic.,  Ac. 
NEEDLE WOBH  ENGRAVINGS  —Embroidered  Collars  and  CulFs -Chemisettes — 
Silk  Waistcoat — Embroidered  Waistband  — Xiahtdress  Case- l.aee  Fans — Borders,  Mono, 
grams,  &c. — Fauteuil  with  Antia.aeassar — Umbrelli-Stand — Bows  and  llosettos,  io.,  &c. 

THE  MOURNERS.  With  Full-page  Illustration . 143 

The  Loves  of  Age . 119 

Lady  Bell’s  Catechism . 164 


WITH  THIS  NUMBER  IS  PRESENTED  GRATIS  I 
CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN  OF  A  LADY’S  OPERA  DOLMAN. 


TIIK  KXGLltiHW'OMAN^S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICED  CATALOGUES  OP 

JEV0N8  &  MELLOR’S  CELEBRATED  GOODS. 

Their  Quality  and  Cheaimes*  are  shown  by  the  hundreds  of  orders 
received  for  them  daily  from  every  quarter. 

\AfOni  O  Berlin,  Shetland,  Andalusian,  Ice,  Eyder,  ,\n;^ori, 
W UU  LO I  fleecy,  f ingeiiiig,  &c.,  &c. 

n  n  r It  /  r  I  O  The  CoU mrs  and  Shades  as  now  used  fur  Artistic 
UnuVVLLO.  Embroidery. 

Qll  Erabroiderv,  Filoselle,  Knitting,  Sewing,  I’urse, 

01  LNOt  Crochet,  Floss,  Ac. 

NOVELTIES;  CYPRUS  &  NABOB  YARNS, 

Peculiar  combinations  of  Silk  and  Wool,  lieautiful  and  durable, 
for  Knitting  and  Fancy  Work. 

NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY, 

Traced,  Coutmenced,  or  Completed. 
HABERDASHERY.  HOSIERY,  GLOVES.  &c. 
BIRMINGHAM  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  SUPPLIED. 
luoN  Bedstkads,  llEUDiKa,  Lamps,  Electro  Plate, 
Jewellery,  &c. 

JBVOISrSS  IVIEt.TL.OPl, 

GEKERAL  WAREHOUSES,  BIRMINGHAM. 


HENRY  MILLWARD  &  SONS’ 

EXTRA  QUALITY 

NIEZ - - 


AS  MADE  FOR  THE  MAO.VSIXS  DU  BON 

MARCnfi,  PARIS. 

EACH  NEEDLE  PERFECT. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Drapers,  or  a  sample  hundred 
sent  by  jjost  for  16  statnps. 

WASHFORD  MILLS,  REDDITCH. 


INDIAN  SILKS. 


‘“Ati'l  Enid  fi‘ll  ill  longing  for  a  dress.’ — 
Idijlls  of  the  King.  And  Enid  would  have  had 
every  excuse  if  she  had  seen  the  delightful  silks 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  at  the  establish- 
mont  of  Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.  Their  Indian 
Silks  make  ideal  dresses,  so  exquisitely  soft  is 
the  tahric,  and  so  ]icrfeet  the  colouring.” — 
Englishn'iiinan’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  recent  un¬ 
popularity  of  silk  is  owing  to  the  want  on  the 
part  of  that  material  of  draping  well  and  grace¬ 
fully— a  defect  that  is  especially  apparent  with 
the  present  clinging  style  of  dress.  This  dis- 


qualideation  does  not  exist  in  the  Indian  Silks 
imiK>rted  by  Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.  These  fabrics 
being  of  pare  Silk  are  as  soft  and  clinging  os  the 
most  inveterate  votary  of  fashion  could  desire.” 
— Land  and  Water, 

“  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful.” 
— Medical  Examiner. 

“Most  luxurious.” — Coming  Events. 

“  Improve  by  Washing.” — Queen. 

“  The  best  finished  silks  we  have  seen.” — La 
Mode  Illustrt’e. 

“  Pure  and  Artistic.” — 3Iyra’s  Journal. 


From  21s.  per  Piece  of  7  yards,  34  inches  Wide, 

PATTERNS  &  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

A.  L.  LIBERTY  &  CO.,  218,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


FAMILY  MOURNING. 

T^IDOW’S  DRESS,  made  complete,  trimmed  Cyprus  crape,  from . 

**  V/idow’s  Dress,  made  complete,  trimmed  English  crape,  from  .  .  .  . 

Parent’s  'tlouming  Dress,  made  complete,  trimmed  Cyprus  crape,  from 
Parent’s  Mourning  Dress,  made  complete,  trimmed  English  crape,  from 
Sister’s  or  Brother’s  Mourning  Dress,  made  complete,  trimmed  Cyprus  crape,  from 
Sister’s  or  Brother’s  Mouraiug  Dress,  made  complete,  trimmed  English  crape,  from 
Mourning  for  near  Relatives,  made  complete,  trimmed  Cyprus  crape,  from 
Mourning  for  near  Relatives,  made  complete,  trimmed  English  crape,  from 

Materials  at  One  Shilling  per  yard. 


JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


Shut  fob  Book.  Eztekled  fob  Music. 


FOR  PAPA’S  NEWSPAPER.  FOR  MAMMA’S  BOOK.  FOR  MINNIE’S  MUSIC. 

aImH,  rrxxREis  xdt  onb. 

WRIGHT’S  PATENT  NEWSPAPER, 
BOOK,  OR  MUSIC  STAND. 

1  A  Perfect  Luxury  to  Headers. 

'  READING  WHILE  EATING  MADE  A  PLEASURE. 

To  l)c  had  of  all  Book  and  Musicscllcrs  and  Fancy  Repositories. 

A  MOST  SUITABLE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  uses  claimed  In  its  favour : 

First.— For  ]>er80S8  wiebing  to  read  the  hewspoper.  Books,  or 
Music,  whilst  taking  their  meals,  or  playing  iiistrumeuts. 

Secondly.— The  base  of  the  stand  being  in  the  shape  of  a  Tripod, 
and  loaded,  it  takes  up  only  a  few  inches  of  sptute,  and  can  be  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  table  close  to  the  reader’s  plate  with  perfect  seciuity. 

Thirdly. — The  frame  is  so  consti  ucted  that  the  paper  being  folded 
to  the  same  size  gives  the  reader  perfect  control  <iver  the  paper 
without  taking  up  more  than  his  allotted  room  or  inoonvenienciug 
the  pagty  next  to  him. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agents :  Messrs.  FAIJDEL, 


Fourthly. — The  Mper,  hook,  or  music  can,  by  the  slightest  move¬ 
ment,  be  raised  orlowerol  to  any  height  to  suit  any  eyesight,  oud 
without  leaving  off  reading. 

Fifthly.— That  any  height,  position,  or  angle  can  be  obtained  by 
the  slightest  movement  without  any  fixing  or  altering  the  xtosition 
of  the  staud  or  base. 

Sixthly.— It  is  portable,  durable,  and  cannot  get  nut  of  order, 
and  when  not  in  use  forms  an  ornament  for  the  table  or  piano¬ 
forte. 


PHTTJjTFS,  &  SONS,  Newgate  Street,  CITY. 
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“All  for  the  common  good  of  womankind.” — Tennyson's  “Piincess.” 
“Ijrlvia’s  Home  Journal  is  a  perfect  treasure -store  for  ladies.”— j 

To  the  Ladies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Price  6d.  Monthly. 

Sylvia’s  Home  Jodrml 

Ellustratcb  ^lagaaiic 

OK 

3TORIES,  FASHION,  NEEDLEWORK, 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  AND  ETIQUETTE, 

For  Home  Reading  and  Home  Use. 

CONTAINING 

[nteresting  Stories — Dress,  Fashion,  and  Needlework,  with 
the  latest  Parisian  Novelties — Children’s  Dress — 
Amusements  and  Occupations  —  Etiquette  —  Domestic 
Economy — New  Recipes,  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and 
Improvements  for  the  Household.  &c.,  &c. 


SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL. 


The  Proprietors  of  SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL  have 

the  pleasant  duty  of  acknowledging  the  extensive  patronage  extended  by  the 
mblic  to  the  Journal  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  of  thanking  the  numerous 
subscribers  for  the  individual  share  of  each  in  raising  the  Magazine  to  its  present  very 
large  circulation. 

The  prominent  features  in  the  programme  of  SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL 
j  having  proved  to  be  so  acceptable  to  our  readers,  the  Publishers  are  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  same  direction,  introducing  such  New  Subjects  as  may  afford  additional 
I  attractions,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  various  departments. 


mdou  :  WABD,  LOOK,  and  00.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.O. 

[  Turn  over. 


SYLVIA’S  jHOME  JOURNAL,  1879. 


"  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  periodicals  e 
the  day." — Derby  Reporter. 


SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL  contains 

TWO  NEW  AND  CHARMING  STORIES 


BLYTHE  HERNDON  ;  or,  Like  unto  Like. 


COUNTRY  GIRLS. 


Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  Shorter  Stories  by  well-known  writen 


SYLVIA’S  LETTER, 

Which  has  hitherto  given  such  great  satisfaction,  continues  to  be  devoted  to  d 
jects  interesting  to  Ladies,  who  are  kept  well  informed  as  to  the  doings  of  the  Gr  J 
World  in  Society,  Fashion,  Literature,  Art,  and  Amusement. 


PARISIAN  FASHION. 

The  best  and  latest  Parisian  Fashions  appear  Monthly  in  SYLVIA'S  HOMil 
JOURNAL,  which  also  contains  early  accounts  and  plain  information  on  all  inauen 
connected  with  Dress,  Millinery,  and  the  Fashions,  so  that  the  Subscribers  have  ttl 
means  of  being  well-acquainted  with  all  Novelties  produced  in  the  great  capital  r I 
centre  of  fashion  ;  while  the  variations  from  the  Parisian  models  to  adapt  them  I 
English  taste  and  economy  are  accurately  desciibed.  The  Fashion  Engravinp  (i 
which  a  large  number  appear  Monthly),  are  all  of  a  most  superior  description,  and  m; 
be  relied  upon  as  authentic,  the  whole  of  them  being  executed  in  Paris  at  a  great  cost 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Engravings 


A  LARGE  and  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  FASHION  PLATE 

Is  presented  Monthly  with  SYLVIA  S  HOME  JOURNAL. 


VALUABLE  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERNS.  | 

These  Patterns,  presented  Gratis  with  the  Journal,  which  alone  are  often  wot'', 
several  times  the  co.st  of  the  Magazine,  have  been  highly  appreciated  for  their  utility, 
great  care  is  taken  to  select  those  best  adapted  to  general  requirements. 


SYLVIA'S  HOME  JOURNAL  contains  Monthly 

HOME  AND  HOME  WORK  FOR  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOME 

By  JULIA  CHANDLER. 


SYLVIA'S  HOME  JOURNAL  contains  Advice  on 

CHILDRE  N’S  DRESS. 


SYLVIA'S  HOME  JOURNAL  devotes  space  to  the 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS  OF  CHILDREN 


SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL  gives  descriptions  of 

NOVELTIES,  INVENTIONS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 


f 


London:  WARD,  LOOK,  and  00.,  Warwick  House,  Salislury  Square,  Ri 


SYLVIA’S  JHOME  JOURNAL,  1879. 

S  Y  L  V  I  A’S  ADVICE. 

Hundreds  of  Answers  to  Correspondents  appear  Monthly. 

This  department,  which  has  grown  into  great  importance  and  interest, 
comprises  : 

I  1.  SYLVIA’S  WORK-ROOM,  containing  Answers  to  all  questions 
j  on  Dress — giving  advice  on  Remodelling,  Refashioning,  Altering,  and  Adapting, 
j  Dyeing,  Cleaning,  and  Turning — Purchasing  Materials  and  Trimmings,  &c. — Questions 
I  of  Taste  and  Economy — “  What  to  Wear,  and  How  to  W’ear  it.” 

2.  SYLVIA’S  DRAWING  ROOM.  Here  are  answered  all 

Questions  on  Etiquette,  Literary,  Artistic,  and  Musical  Queries,  and  Miscellaneous 
matters  ;  all  that  relates  to  Society  and  Social  Life. 

3.  SYLVIA’S  HOUSEKEEPER’S  ROOM.  In  this  department 

are  treated  all  details  of  Economical  Household  Management — not  of  the  cuisine  and 
larder  alone,  but  of  the  entire  system  of  economy,  in  which  the  Health  and  Happiness 
and  Comfort  of  the  Home  are  involved. 

New  Books,  New  Music,  New  Pictures,  New  Entertain¬ 
ments,  all  receive  due  notice  at  Sylvia’s  hands,  in  the  columns  of  SYLVIA’S  HOME 
j  JOURNAL. 

j  Art,  in  its  relations  to  Dress,  Furniture,  and  Decorations,  as  a  topic 
'  of  increasing  interest  in  tlie  present  day,  is  practic.ally  treated  in  SYLVIA’S  HOME 
i  JOURNAL. 

!  The  Most  Useful,  the  Cheapest,  and  Best  Magazine  of  the  day 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY. 

I  Terms  of  Subscription  to  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal  (free  by  post), 

Yearly,  8r.  ;  Half  yearly,  t^s. ;  Quarterly,  2s. 


ORDER  FORM. 


Please  forward  to  me,  by  post,  Sylvia’s  Home  Journal  for  months, 
commencing  ,  for  which  I  enclose  Post  Office  Order  {or  Stamps) 

to  the  value  of 


Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Order  of  \l KstXt,  Lock,  &  Co.,  at  the 
General  Post  Office,  London,  _ 


^ARD,  LOOK,  and  00.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  £.0. 

\Tum  over. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  SPECIAL  EXTRA  NUMBER  of  SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL  is  slill 
in  print,  and  can  be  obtained  of  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers,  price  ()d,, 
postage  2d.  _  _ 

THE 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  NUMBER 

OF 

Sylvia’s  Home  yournal, 

COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF, 

Price  SixPF.N'CE,  postage  2d, 

This  EXTRA  NUMBER  of  SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL  is  Complete 
i  in  itself,  and  contains 

I  A  COMPLETE  STORY  OF  GREAT  INTEREST,  entitled 

THE  NEW  FASHIONED  GIRL.  By  a  Popular  Writer. 

A  New  and  Original  HUMOROUS  STORY,  entitled 

(  “WHERE  THERE’S  A  WILL  THERE’S  A  WAY;” 

A  Tale  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  By  H.  Frith. 

I  A  Humorous  and  Interesting  SKETCH,  entitled 

'  CHRISTMAS  CHEER.  By  Julia  Chandler. 

!  An  Original  POEM,  entitled 

I  A  GALLERY  OF  WOMANHOOD.  By  F.  C.  Broughton. 

Ai  Original  ACTING  CHARADE,  entitled 

’TIS  A  LONG  LANE  THAT  NEVER  HAS  A  TURNING. 

By  F.  C.  Broughton. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  FASHIONS  OF  1878.  By  Sylvia. 

j  CONUNDRUMS,  PUZZLES,  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,  AND 

I  Charming  full-page  Engravings. 

(  In  addition  to  the  above,  with  SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL,  EXTRA 
)  NUMBER,  are 

Given  Away, 

r.  A  Beautiful  Coloured  Design  for  Embroidery.  A  Novel  and 

Effective  Desi^  for  Working  in  Crewel,  Wool,  or  Silks,  for  Table  Covers, 
Curtains,  Portieres,  Cushions,  or  Fire-Screens. 

2.  A  Separate  Four-page  Piece  of  Music.  Expressly  Composed  for 

this  Number  of  “  Sylvia's  Home  Journal." 

3.  A  Large  Sheet  of  Designs  for  Working  in  Crewels. 


Ijcndon :  WAED.  LOOK,  and  CO..  Warwick  House.  Salisburi 


In  tfa*  anawicd  out  •  _ 

m*  pMent  a  picture  * 

■Mui  in  full  possession 

5»ker^  side  of  the 
^w'^ot  that  cheerful 

pomitenance,  he  has  'ly  |  '  P  iHli  / 

[lost  his  appetite,  he  I  1  '  r||||/ 

has  a  disHfifreeable  jHHw  /  , 

jlasto,  especially  in  P  fllfe? 

the  morning,  also  a  ||  <  j  ; 

ifisps  suddenly  from  ^  A  V  'w  ~ 

iMsturo  he  becomes  jEl  f"  W  '• 

fuzzy,  feels  stupid  ^  ry  ^  §  • 

tmad  disinclined  to  c  ;  zfe  -  *4 

iNttenil  to  business,  f  ' 

has  frequent  sick  i-  a 

rluadaches,  his  bowels  fit  ^  1 

•re  costive  and  ' 

►amless  he  takes  some 
^ind  of  physic.  The 
Hitomach  and  liver 

Saade  his  blood  circu-  '  ^ 

late,  giving  him  an  appetite. 

Time  passed  on  and  our  friend  neglected  his 
disea-se,  and  we  find  him  in  a  little  while  as  repre- 


distressed  for  breath  at  times ;  sometimes  he  vomits 
what  he  eats  in  a  sour,  fermented  condition ;  he 


[i  wnted  in  Figure  2.  Here  we  behold  what  is  called  baUhes  quantities  of  wind  from  the  stomach  after 
a  “  Confirm^  Dyspeptic.”  He  has  little  or  no  eating,  which  is  the  gas  arising  from  the  undigested 

j  appetite,  and  what  food  he  does  eat  distresses  him,  food ;  a  little  while  after  eating  he  feels  a  faint 

*  feels  like  a  loud  in  his  stomach;  causes  him  to  be  !  "all  gone”  sensation  at  the  stomach.  Elating  or 


I  drinking  will  not  allay  this  but  for  a  little  while. 
He  has  become  nervous  and  lowspiiited,  cross  and 
peevish ;  he  frets  at  his  wife  and  children,  pushing 
them  away  when  the  little  ones  fondle  about 
him  as  scon  in  the  cut.  He  commences  to  lose  flesh 
and  is  becoming  quite  feeble.  His  physicians  have 
given  him  mercurial  pills  and  various  kinds  of  tenics, 
but  instead  of  getting  better  he  continues  to  fail, 
and  then  he  resorts  to  all  kinds  of  medicines  that 
promise  relief,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  reach  his  ease. 

I  His  blood  has  now  become  very  foul  and  impure,  the 
liver  sluggish  and  inactive,  the  stomach  irritable 
and  sensitive,  wholly  unfit  for  performing  the  offices 
of  digestion.  Could  we  have  persuaded  this  poor 
•  man  to  have  taken  a  couple  of  packages  of  Seigel’s 
Curative  Syrup,  he  would  have  escaped  these  awful 
terrors.  The  disease  now  has  full  sway,  and  he 
continues  to  suffer,  and  in  the  course  of  time  we  find 
-  liim  as  represented  in  Figure  3,  greatly  emaciated, 
scarcely  able  to  walk ;  he  stoops  to  give  a  little  case 
to  the  tender  stomach,  which  has  now  become  sore 
and  sensitive  to  the  touch,  as  represented  in  the  out. 
He  has  pains  in  the  right  shoulder  and  left  side ; 
sometimes  in  the  right ;  his  back  has  become  weak 
and  painful  at  times;  his  nights  are  often  passed 

I  in  wakefulness  ;  he  totters  about  his  grounds  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick ;  he  has  a  constant  desire  to  clear 
his  throat ;  his  head  appears  to  be  stopped  up  and 
he  is  told  that  he  has  a  cold,  his  skin  has  become 
of  a  dirty  browmish  colour,  countenance  sallow, 

I  eyes  sunken,  tinged  with  yellow.  Food  does  not 
have  a  natural  tnsto.  Ho  has  taken  a  journey 
to  the  homo  of  his  boyhood,  thinking  perhaps  he 

I i  could  get  some  of  the  cold  spring  water  that  used 

to  taste  BO  good ;  but  it  is  his  system  that  has 
changed,  and  the  water,  although  the  same,  does  not 
afford  him  refreshment ;  his  liands  and  feet  become 
cold  and  clammy,  a  sort  of  sticky  feeling  pervades 
nearly  the  whole  body.  Passers-by  notice  the  great 
change  and  shake  their  heads  anil  sigh,  saying  to 
thcmselvc.s,  “  That  man’s  da)'8  are  nearly  numbered.” 
His  physicians  can  do  nothing  for  him,  ho 

I  continues  to  fail,  and  ■wo  soon  find  him  unable  to 
leave  his  house,  and  seldom  his  bed,  as  represented 
in  Figure  4.  He  is  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and 
continues  to  waste  every  daj'.  Now  he  has  a  severe 
cough,  attended  with  profuse  expectoration.  His 
sleep  at  night  is  attended  witli  debilititting  perspira¬ 
tion  which  is  fast  reducing  him.  His  liver  and 
kidneys  are  almost  wholly  without  action,  and 
I  nature  is  throwing  off  the  impurities  through  the 

f  skin  and  lungs,  so  that  the  odour  of  his  room  has 

I  .become  offensive.  The  poisonous  blood  has  caused 
I  the  hair  to  decay,  and  he  has  become  nearly  bald, 

i  Ho  has  given  up  all  hope  of  recovery  and  made  up 

ihis  mind  to  await  patiently  the  arrival  of  the  angel 
of  death.  He  has  told  his  poor  wife  how  to  manage 

Ihis  little  property  and  what  disposition  to  make  with 
their  children.  The  friends  and  neighbours  bring 
in  the  daily  ^mpers  to  amuse  him,  and  some  the 
illustrated  magiizines.  Perhaps  some  one  directs  his 

I  attention  to  the  ‘‘  Ups  and  lUwiis  of  Life.”  If  so 
he  would  hear  the  soft  whisper,  ‘‘Cheer  up,  g*«d 
man ;  don’t  be  cast  down,  for  somehow  there  is  hope 
in  your  case.  Cling  fast  to  what  life  is  left  and 
resolve  that  you  will  live  to  comfort  your  dear  wife 


and  guide  your  little  children  through  all  the  dark, 
and  narrow  p-aths  in  which  they  may  be  called  to 
tread.  Seigel's  Curative  Syrup  is  made  for  just  such 
ciises  as  yours.  It  is  extracted  from  the  choicest 
plants  and  roots  that  nature’s  garden  affords.  God* 
in  his  infinite  wisdom,  has  made  a  plant  to  eure 
every  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Let  us  prevail 
upon  you  to  take  this  extract  of  roots,  for  we  really 
think  they  will  do  you  good.  They  will  cause  the 
liver  to  secrete  healthy  bile  and  the  skin  to  become 
soft  and  white — they  will  stop  the  night  sweats, 
and  in  time  the  cougli  and  expwstoration  will  cease. 
The  bloed  will  become  pure  and  circulate  with 
freedom  through  your  veins,  giving  a  healthful  glow 
to  the  whole  system.  Your  food  will  thou  begin  t« 
give  you  strength,  for  it  will  bo  digested  so  as  to 
afford  nourishment  to  the  debilitated  body.  Then 
flesh  will  begin  to  grow  upon  those  feeble  limbs, 
and  strength  w'ill  return.  Sleep  will  be  quiet  and 
refreshing,  and,  ns  a  natural  consequence,  your 
spirits  will  revive.” 

Perhaps  he  will  say  that  he  has  tried  all  kinds  of 
medicines,  and  that  he  has  lost  all  faith  in  thena. 

We  should  reply,  ‘‘Seigel’s  Curative  Syrup  is  not 
‘  a  cure  all  ’  so  called.  .  It  is  made  especially  to  cure 
Dysi>epsia  or  Indigestion — all  your  troubles  proceed 
from  this  one  disease,  and  when  this  malady  is 
removed  all  the  other  distressing  complications  will 
vanish  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  The  impure 
blood  that  pervades  j’our  whole  system  and  which 
has  poisoned  every  important  part  of  your  Iwdy,  as 
well  as  yeur  mind,  has  been  caused  by  this  one 
disease  called  Dyspepsia.  When  that  disease  is 
removed  all  the  other  accompanying  symptoms — 
called  by  variotis  names — will  have  ceased  to  exist, 
because  the  foundation  stone  has  been  removed.” 
Our  friend  listens  to  our  voice  and  is  persuaded  to 
t.ako  the  remedy.  He  commences  with  very  small 
doses,  taking  fifteen  drops  instantly  after  eating  his 
spare  meals,  and  has  his  skin  bathed  every  day  with 

water  made  soft  with  a  little  soda . Mark 

the  change!  Ho  begins  to  mend.  Ho  stops  the 
belching  of  wind,  night  sweats  diminish,  appetite 
improves,  countenance  brightens,  strength  gradually 
returns,  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  find  him  riding  out 
with  a  kind  neighbour  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  The 
fresh  morning  air  seems  to  brace  him  as  he  views 
once  more  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  continues  to 
use  the  remedy,  and  watches  with  joy  his  returning 
strength.  The  ascending  path  to  health  is  often 
tedious  and  discouraging,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
constantly’  and  gradually  gaining  strength  inspires 
him  with  courage  to  press  on  to  tho  goal  when  ho  is 
inclined  to  become  disconsolate  and  cast  down.  In 
a  short  time  we  find  him  walking  about  Ins  grounds 
loading  his  little  boy,  who  appears  to  know  that  his 
father  is  getting  well.  The  neighbours  are  pleased 
and  delighted  Iwcausc  a  good  citizen  is  spared  for 
the  wel&re  of  the  town. 

Figure  6  represents  our  hero  still  improving.  Ho 
is  giving  his  family  instructions  upon  tho  vital 
interest  ef  life.  While  enjoying  tho  beauties  of 
nature  ho  never  forgets  to  i-cndcr  thanks  to  tho 
Great  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  tho 
blessings  he  has  received.  .  .  .  This  picture  that 

we  have  di-uwn  is  but  a  representation  of  many  cases 
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Ihit  have  come  under  our  own  observation,  and  a  I 
fHsllel  case  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  city, 
and  village  in  the  land.  1 

■  Believing  as  we  do,  that  the  Curative  Syrup  will 
nmove  Dyspepsia  in  all  its  varied  forms,  I  have 
oome  from  America  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
tke  remedy  among  the  people  of  the  mother  country, 
lie  curative  powers  of  the  Sj'rup  are  truly  wonder- 
ral,  ind  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  public  will 
aveetigato  the  matter  as  its  importance  demands. 

Being  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land ,  I  do  not  wish  the 
people  to  feel  that  I  have  the  least  disposition  to  take 
Idrantage  of  them.  I  know  that  I  have  a  remedy 
Ifbt  will  cure  disease,  and  I  have  so  much  confidence 
is  it  that  I  authorise  my  agents  to  refund  the 
■oney  for  the  firtt  bcdtlo  sold  to  any  party  in 
jetae  they  say  they  do  not  derive  benefit  therefrom. 

|l  want  no  one’s  money  unless  they  receive  their 
iBoney’s  worth.  While  I  place  such  confidence  in 
jthe  people  as  to  take  their  statements  ui>on  this 
jwkject,  I  hope  they  will  not  take  advantage  of  my 
iliberality  in  this  respect. 

Let  me  urge  those  afitticted  to  make  a  trial  of  this 
'licmedy  pn  these  unprecedentedly  liberal  terms.  Do 
:  not  wait  until  the  disease  has  advanced  too  far.  Use 
;  the  medicine  when  your  condition  is  such  as  is 
reprosfiit-.'il  in  Figure  1,  but  do  not  despair  even  if 
the  disease  be  advanced  to  the  lowest  stage.  JFhere 
thin  i«  life  there  is  hope. 

Some  remarkable  cases  in  this  country  have  already 
wmc  within  our  knowledge.  Hr.  Thomas  Briggs, 
Brighton  Terrace,  Troughgate,  near  Bacup,  was 
teduced  so  low  that  he  could  scarcely  hobble  across 
the  room,  llis  case  was  complicated  with  asthma 
W  rheumatism.  The  poor  man  was  given  up  to 
idie,  but  was  entirely  restored  to  health  by  the  use  of 
this  medicine,  and  ho  is  a  healthy  man  to-day 
sailing  a  living.  The  post-master  and  every  one  at 
Shanfortli,  whei’o  ho  was  living  at  the  time,  can 
attest  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  But,  it 
ia  ssked,  does  the  medicine  cure  asthma  and  rheuma¬ 
tism!  We  answer.  The  remedy  cures  Dy.spcpsia. 
ibc  asthma  and  rheumatism  in  Mr.  Briggs’  case  (as 
in  many  others),  were  mere  symptoms  attending  the 
Indigestion.  When  the  Dyspepsia  was  removed  the 
asthma  and  rheumatism  ceased  to  exist,  because  the 
rial  disease  had  been  eradicated.  The  restoration  to 
lifalth  of  a  poor  suflfering  mortal  in  the  condition  we 
fjund  Mr.  Briggs  has  alone  compensatcil  mo  for 
nsking  the  long  journey  from  Amcrica.If  the  reader 
will  write  to  Jlr.  Briggs  ho  will  tell  him  of  hundreds 
of  similar  cases  in  which  the  same  wonderful 
tesulta  have  been  realized  as  in  his  own  case. 

Another  and  similar  case. — Charles  Slate,  of  Cowper 
Street,  California,  Ipswich,  writes  under  date  of 
luly  27,  1878,  that  after  suffering  four  years  with 
e.verc  liheumatism  and  Dropsy,  he  is  quite  restored 
lo  health  by  tho  use  of  tho  Syrup.  Although  63 
years  of  age,  he  says  ho  is  ablo  to  walk  and  work 
'rec  from  pain,  llo  wants  his  fellow-sufferers  to 
bow  tho  great  benefit  ho  has  derived  from  tho 
ISC  of  the  remedy.  'I'his  was  but  another  form  of 
Dyspepsia,  and  when  that  disease  was  cured  tho 
itber  symptoms  vanished. 

Thos.  Lawrence,  of  Park  Houses,  T.lansamlct, 
iwiri.ston,  ll.S.O.,  writes  that  ho  has  taken  a  bottle  ; 


of  tbe  valuable  Curative  Syrup,  which  has  cured 
him  of  heart  disease.  Ho  states  that  for  years  he  had 
suffered  from  this  complaint  so  that  ho  was  almost 
unable  to  walk.  Ho  is  now  ablo  to  walk  all  day, 
as  his  business — that  of  a  canvasser— necessitates 
him  doing.  Of  course  he  had  no  organic  disease  of 
tho  heart.  It  was  a  severe  case  of  Indigestion,  which 
when  cured  removed  the  palpitation. 

llev.  H.  Worth,  of  Brigg,  had  suffered  for  eight 
months  from  severe  Nervous  Debility,  which,  at 
times,  completely  prostrated  and  rendered  him 
unable  to  attend  to  his  duties.  Such  was  his  condi¬ 
tion  in  lilarch  last.  In  one  month  after  using  tho 
Syrup  he  was  entirely  well.  This  was  another 
form  in  which  the  Dyspepsia  appeared. 

Nervous  Debility. — Mr.  A.  J.  White. — Sir:  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add  to  your  numerous 
testimonials.  For  a  long  time  past  I  suffered  from 
Nervous  Debility  in  a  bad  form,  and  was  under  a 
Doctor’s  care  for  months,  but  without  receiving  any 
benefit.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  of  your  famous 
Syrup,  and,  after  taking  two  bottles  of  it,  I  am 
better  tlian  I  havo  been  for  years  past.  I  can  now 
sleep  and  eat  well,  and  life  seems  much  more  enjoy¬ 
able  than  before. 

I  am,  yours  truly. 

Geo.  Hy.  Smith, 

Henley  Green,  Folcshill. 

Liver  Complaint  Cured. — A.  J.  White,  Esq. — 
Dear  Sir :  Having  been  a  great  sufferer  for  seven 
years  from  tho  above,  during  which  time  I  tried 
various  remedies  to  no  purpose,  and  had  many  times 
been  obliged  to  give  up  my  work,  I  at  last  got  one 
of  your  pamphlets,  and  I  thought  your  Curative 
Syrup  just  the  thing  for  my  case.  I  purchased  a 
2s.  6(1.  bottle,  and  began  to  feel  its  eflects  b(foro  I 
had  taken  half.  I  was  afterwards  quite  cured ;  and 
having  got  so  much  giaxl  myself,  I  would  like  every¬ 
one  sutiering  from  Livtr  CompLiint  to  try  it  for 
themselves. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  thi.i'. 

I  rcinaiu  yours  truly, 

Edwaud  Pf.ucy  Leste;:, 

7,  Coley  Place,  Castle  Street,  Leicester. 

READ  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  SAY. 

Pains  in  the  Head  and  Indigestion. 
Carisbrooko  lioad,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
July  22nd,  18:8. 

Sir,— I  suffered  severely  from  pains  in  tho  head 
and  chest.  I  was  so  ill  at  times,  and  the  attacks 
were  so  painful,  that  I  was  obliged  to  keej)  to  my 
bed  for  many  days.  By  taking  thrt'c  bottles  of  your 
Curative  S5-rup,  1  found  great  relief.  Thank  GchI, 
I  foel  quite  free  from  the  pains,  and  able  to  follow 
my  daily  employment  with  fre-h  vigour,  and  a 
better  appetite  for  food  and  work.  1  would  sincerely 
recommend  this  e.\ccllent  medicine  to  any  that  may 
be  suffering  under  like  circumstances. 

Believe  mo  to  remain,  your  humble  servant, 

Edwaiiu  Wadiiam. 

Severe  Case  of  Rheumatism. 

Cowper  Street,  California,  Ipswich. 

July  27,  1878. 

Mr.  A.  J.  White. — Dear  Sir:  I  havo  much 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  after  taking  “  Jlothcr 
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Seiftel’s  Curative  83mip,”  I  am  quite  reatored  to 
iMalth,  after  suffering  for  four  years  from  the  most 
•xoruciating  pains.  At  times  I  oould  not  move  in 
my  bed  from  Rheumatism  and  Dropsy ;  but  now, 
although  I  am  63  years  of  age,  I  am  able  to  work, 
and  walk  free  fiom  pain.  I  send  you  this,  that  you 
may  let  any  of  my  fellow  snfferors  know  the  great 
benefit  I  have  received  after  taking  your  valuable 
medicine.  I  found  great  relief  after  taking  it  for 
two  days,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  could  have  been  a 
greater  sufferer  than  myself. 

Yours  truly. 

Cm  AS.  Slatb. 

Abiolutt  Freedom  is  Diet. 

Mr.  White. — Sir :  I  write  to  say  that  my  wife 
has  tried  your  “  Mother  Seigel's  Curative  Syrup,” 
and  she  has  found  great  relief  from  it.  She  has 
suffered  a  great  d^  from  Indigestion :  she  now 
takes  the  medicine  after  her  meals,  and  no  matter 
what  she  eats,  she  feels  no  ill  effect. 

Yours  truly. 

Henky  WiI,I.IAM30N. 

4,  Little  Brunswick  Street,  Leicestc-r. 

Heart  Dieeaee  Removed. — Thomas  Lawrence,  of 
Park  Houses,  Llansamlet,  Morriston,  R.  8.  O.,  writes 
that  he  has  taken  a  bottle  of  the  valuable  “  Curative 
Syrup,”  which  has  cured  him  of  Heart  Disease. 
He  slates  that  for  years  he  had  sufibred  from  this 
complaint,  and  through  the  weakness  thus  induced, 
was  almost  unable  to  walk  ;  he  is  now  able  to  walk 
all  the  day,  as  bis  occupation,  that  of  a  canvassing 
.agent,  necessitates  him  doing. 

Kerrofie  Debility. — (Testimony  of  a  Clergyman.) 
Mr.  White. — Dear  Sir;  The  Rev.  H.  Worth,  of 
Brigg,  has  suffered  for  eight  months  from  severe 
Nervous  Debility,  which  at  times  completely  pro¬ 
strated  and  rendered  him  unable  to  attend  to  his 
duties.  Such  was  his  case  when  he  tried  your 
“  Curative  Syrup  ”  in  March  last,  but  by  the  end  of 
April  he  was  as  well  as  he  had  ever  been,  and  he 
now  strongly  recommends  the  S3rrup  to  all  his  sick 
friends.  He  is  very  anxious  that  everybody  should 
know  what  a  wonderful  medicine  your  “  Curative 

Tam,&c., 

Mrs.  Day, 

Wrawby  Street,  Brigg. 

Bilioumteee. — Sir, — I  suffered  for  many  years  from 
bilious  attacks.  I  have  tried  many  things  to  get 
rid  of  this  disease  but  failed  to  obtain  relief  until 
taking  Mother  Seigel’s  Operating  Pills.  My 
stomach  was  out  of  order,  there  was  a  bad  taste  in 
my  mouth,  I  was  scarce  ever  free  from  headache 
and  often  felt  a  giddiness  and  swimming  sensation 
in  the  forehead,  accompanied  by  a  low  sinking  feel¬ 
ing.  After  I  had  taken  two  or  three  doses  of  the 
Operating  Pills,  the  symptoms  described  began  to 
disappear  and  I  was  soon  nee  from  distressing  pains. 
I  have  used  it  since  as  a  &mily  medicine,  and  aisrays 
succeaafully.  Mrs.  Dutton, 

Pleaseley  Hill,  near  Mansfield. 

A  eter^^  ring  of  truth  in  tkie  Statement. 

From  lu.  Thomas  Reeves,  30,  Leamington 
Street,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing 


*  tesiamony'  to  the  worth  of  your  very  exrrlle^l 
medicine.  1  have  been  as  ill  as  I  w^  could  bs, 
and  under  the  doctors'  hands  for  eighteen  moaffi^ 
and  ttiey  did  me  no  good.  A  friend  brought  me  i. 
bottle  of  your  “  Mother  Bezel’s  Curative  Syrup.' 

I  think  it  is  the  best  medicine  ever  made.  I  had 
Yellow  Jaundice,  a  torpid  liver,  and  my  feet  and 
legs  up  to  my  knees  were  almost  without  feeling,  asd 
icy  cold,  with  tingling  pains  at  times.  I  had  soch 
g^wing  in  my  arms,  such  pains  in  my  back,  blade, 
bones  and  side.  For  more  than  twelve  months  I 
had  no  appetite ;  there  was  a  bad  taste  of  a  momi  ^ 
in  my  mouth  and  a  blurr  before  my  eyes.  I  felt 
cold  shivers  and  giddiness  in  the  head ;  then  the 
hot  flushes.  I  was  miserable — I  could  not  describe 
it  to  any  one.  It  was  like  boiling  hot  water  going 
over  me ;  for  twenty  minutes  after  these  fluAesI 
felt  a  bad  and  all-gone  sensation.  I  have  token 
four  bottles  of  your  medicine  and  it  has  driven  all 
those  complomts  right  away— it  has  made  a  new 
man  of  me  altogether.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  abli 
to  say  all  this,  and  that  thankful  to  Imve  found  the 
”  Curative  Syrup  ”  after  suffering  so  long  a  time. 
There  are  mors  besides  myself  in  the  neighlx)urhood 
to  whom  it  has  done  good  and  getting  them  about. 
You  can  use  my  name,  for  1  think  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  for  the  medicine  to  be  known  to  othei 
poor  sufiferers. 

Wonderful — Read  !  Read  ! 

100,  Fitfield  Street,  Hoxton, 

Loudon,  N.,  July  1,  1878. 

A.  J.  "White,  Esq.—  Dear  Sir:  Kindly  send  by 
bearer  one  bottle  of  “  Mother  Seigel's  Curative 
Syrup.”  I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  present  my 
sincere  thanks  to  you  for  having  brought  such  a 
valuable  medicine  into  this  country.  Whilst  stay-l 
ing  at  Leicester,  in  April,  I  suffered  very  much  withj 
the  rheumatism,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  your 
agent  there  to  try  “  Mother  Seigel’s  Syrup,”  ana  c.“.! 
assure  you  that  after  taking  the  seventh  dose  I  was 
perfectly  fr«e  from  pain,  and  have  not  suffered  sinc^" 

I  may  add  that  I  had  already  taken  over  twenty 
bottles  of  the  ordinary  medicine  wdthout  effect.  Tlif 
bottle  now  asked  for  is  for  a  friend  whom  I  hav 
■ucceededin  getting  to  give  good  old  Mother  Seig'' 
a  trial. 

T  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Pekcy  H.  Mathers 

P.S. — ^Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you 
like  of  the  above. 

We  could  go  on  and  enumerate  hundreds  of  si: 
cases  where  the  most  wonderfid  results  have  been 
obtained  by  using  this  remedy. 

Should  sufferera  require  further  evidence  of  thel 
efficacy  of  the  Syrup,  I  wrill  cheerfully  furnish  it  uponj 
application. 

A.  J.  WHITE, 

21,  Farringdon  Road, 

Between  Charterhouse  and  Charles  StreeU, 
London,  £.C. 


Agents  wanted  everywhere  to  supply  this  remeify. 
Prioe :  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  per  bottle. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  MOONLIGHT  STROLL. 


&th  Julg. 


«GOT  up  at  seven  o’clock  this  morning, 
after  an  almost  sleepless  night,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  do  something  extraordinary. 
So  I  put  my  cherished  Diary  under  my 
arm,  and  with  my  umbrella  and  small 
wiicing-case  in  my  hand,  I  left  the  north 
tower  by  the  south  door, 
imediately  opposite  this  door  is  the  great 
ue,  from  the  left  side  of  which  a  winding 
leads  to  a  shrubbery,  and  in  the  shrub- 
re  a  few  statues — Ceres,  Flora,  and 
i — a  rustic  table  and  three  chairs.  This 
is  a  charming  spot,  particularly  on  such  a  lovely 
moruing  as  this  is.  There  is  a  dim  religious  light 
around  me ;  the  foliage  is  so  thick,  and  die  branches 
of  the  trees  interlace  so  persistently,  that  one  can  scarcely 
see  the  sky  through  the  waving  screen  overhead.  Qn^t 
moving  patterns  are  thrown  m  shadows  upon  the  paths, 
on  the  chidrs,  upon  the  goddesses,  and  resemUe  the 
painted  windows  of  a  church.  A  faint  odour  of  oranges 
and  roses  fills  the  air,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  gende 
murmur  of  a  brook  is  heard  as  it  ripples  along  to  feed 
the  pond  wherein  the  swans  disport  tfaeaasdves ;  and 
then  passes  away,  I  know  not  where.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  the  idea  came  into  the  mind  of  this  Charlotte 
d’Ena — my  unworthy  self — to  choose  such  a  place  to 
write  the  account  of  what  happened  last  night.  Perhaps 
she  wishes  to  inscribe,  thus  surronnded  by  the  gi^den 
sunlight  and  by  the  rich  scents  of  flowers,  a  simple 
episode  in  the  life  of  a  young  ^1 — which  may  become 
— if  God  will  it — die  first  page  in  the  life  of  a  woman. 

Yesterday  after  dinner  we  all,  as  usual,  went  out  into 
the  courtyard  to  enjoy  the  fresh  eveiung  air,  which  was 
more  or  less  mingled  with  the  perfume  of  cigars.  M.  de 
Louvercy  was  smoking  as  he  reclined  upon  his  favourite 
bench  in  the  midst  of  the  cushions  that  we  had  arranged 
for  his  comfort.  Cecile,  who  is  always  resUess,  took  it 
into  her  head  to  play  with  her  cousin’s  crotch.  She 
first  exanuned  it  dmidly.  Then,  getdng  bolder,  she 
began  to  play  with  it  as  with  a  toy  gun.  Her  father  had 
promised  to  send  her  a  light  fowling-piece,  with  which 
she  proposes  to  shoot  all  the  rabbits  and  all  the  squirrels 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  meantime  she  began  to 


practise  with  the  crutch,  and  presented  it  at  MM.  de 
Valnesse,  who,  on  this  occasion,  represented  the  rabbits. 

I  saw  that  M.  Roger  was  knitting  his  brows,  while 
Captain  Eblis  bit  his  moustache  in  vexation,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  looked  warningly  at  Cecile,  but  might  have  spared 
myself  the  trouble.  Encouraged  by  the  openly-expressed 
admiration  of  the  young  men,  she  proceeded  to  more 
extravagant  antics,  and  at  length,  placing  the  crutch 
beneath  her  arm,  she  hobbled  about  in  imitation  of  her 
poor  cousin.  She  advanced  a  few  steps  in  this  manner 
across  the  courtyard,  very  seriously  and  apparently 
maliciously,  but  in  reality,  she  says,  only  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  a  very  uncomfortable  way  to  proceed. 
M.  de  Louvercy  pretended  to  smile,  but  he  was  very 
angry  indeed.  I  saw  so  much,  and  ran  to  Cecile  to 
warn  her,  but  Captain  Eblis  anticipated  me.  He 
hurried  up  to  her  and  said  a  few  words  to  her,  which 
■1  dad  not  hear,  but  her  reply  was  distinctly  audible. 

**  Sodding  again  !”  she  said. 

**  I  think  this  time  you  deserve  it,”  he  replied. 

She  appeared  to  hesitate  a  moment  between  the  good 
and  the  evil  spirit ;  then  she  returned  quickly  towards 
the  house  and  placed  the  crutch  tenderly  upon  the  seat 
again,  and  detaching  a  sprig  of  jessamine  from  a  branch 
which  twines  around  the  windows,  she  placed  it  in  the 
buttonhole  of  her  cousin’s  coat,  saying — 

“  There  is  a  nice  flower  for  you,  cousin  !” 

M.  Rc^er  snatched  the  flower  away  and  threw  it 
upon  the  g^und. 

**  You  are  a  fool !”  he  exclaimed  ;  and,  rising  from  his 
seat  as  he  spoke,  he  bowed  to  me  and  entered  his  own 
apartments. 

As  soon  as  be  disappeared  Cecile  clasped  her  hands 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  He  will  kill  me  some  day !”  she  exclaimed. 

She  then  dropped  into  the  seat  her  cousin  had  just 
vacated,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  we  heard 
her  sob  violently. 

M.  d’Eblis  exchanged  glances  with  me  and  smiled ; 
then,  bending  over  Cecile,  he  said — 

“  This  excessive  sorrow,  mademc^lle,  for  such  a 
slight  error  is  childish.  Do  not  give  way  so.  Then 
he  added  as  he  stooped  and  picked  up  the  flower, 
**  Shall  I  carry  your  gift  to  him  ?” 

Still  weeping  she  signified  her  assent,  and  then  she 
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raised  her  head,  and,  smiling  through  her  tears  at 
Captain  Eblis,  she  said — 

“  You  are  always  acting  the  part  of  a  father  towards 
me.” 

We  then  walked  away  a  little  to  allow  her  to  recover 
herself.  All  the  other  guests  were  walking  about  in 
little  groups,  chatting  and  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
evening.  It  was  certainly  most  beautiful.  The  full 
moon  shone  in  unclouded  splendour  in  the  pure  vault  of 
blue,  and  threw  a  silver  sheen  upon  the  pool  in  which 
the  swans  were  sleeping  peacefully,  wrapped  in  their 
snowy  plumes. 

Captain  Eblis  and  1,  talking  upon  indifferent  subjects, 
wandered  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  pond 
and  the  avenue,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  moonlight, 
was  still  as  dark  as  a  cathedral  at  midnight. 

After  a  pause  I  said  to  Captain  Eblis — 

“  Such  a  scene  as  this — so  peaceful  and  soothing  in 
all  its  details — must  present  a  great  contrast  to  your  late 
experiences  in  the  war ;  is  it  not  so  ?” 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  replied — 

“You  must  possess  the  gift  of  second-sight,  made¬ 
moiselle  !” 

“  I  scarcely  possess  the  gift  of  first-sight,”  I  replied, 
laughing,  “  for  I  am  very  short-sighted.  But  why  do 
you  say  so  ?” 

“  Because  at  the  very  moment  you  spoke  I  was 
thinking  of  an  evening  during  the  war,  just  such  an 
evening  as  this,  which,  though  less  pleasant,  was  equally 
peaceful.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  about  it  ?” 

He  hesitated,  sighed,  and  then  bowing  slightly, 
said — 

“  Certainly.  I  was  then  at  Metz.  On  the  evening 
to  which  I  refer,  the  27th  of  October,  I  was  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  a  message  which  did  not  appear  to 
me  quite  clear.  I  had  to  interrupt  the  march  of  a 
certain  regiment — I  forget  the  number.  I  had  done  so, 
and  was  about  to  retrace  my  steps.  I  waited  only  until 
my  horse  was  rested.  We  were  then  close  to  a  village, 
called  Colomberg,  I  believe.  The  storms  which  had 
so  lately  devastated  the  district  had  by  that  time  abated, 
and  the  moon  shone  tranquilly  upon  the  half-inundated 
country.  Imagination  plays  us  strange  tricks.  There 
is  certainly  little  in  common  between  the  sumptuousness 
of  our  present  surroundings  and  the  desolation  of  those 
marshes  ;  nevertheless,  the  moonlight  shimmering  upon 
the  pond  yonder  recalled  that  other  evening,  and  the 
sleeping  swans  made  me  think  of  my  escort  of  dragoons 
sitting  motionless  wrapped  in  their  white  cloaks.  . 

“  The  regiment  kept  its  formation  pending  further 
orders,  and  was  standing  at  ease.  The  bivouac  fires 
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had  been  lighted,  around  which  some  officers  were 
assembled,  talking  in  low  and  mournful  tones.  Rumours 
of  capitulation  had  been  current  since  the  day  before. 
The  colonel,  a  grizzled  old  warrior,  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  at  a  little  distance,  clutching  in  his  hand  the 
orders  I  had  brought.  Suddenly  he  approached  me, 
and,  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  said  in  a  manner  which  was 
almost  insulting — 

“  ‘  Captain,  two  words  with  you ;  you  have  come 
from  head-quarters ;  you  know  more  about  the  facts 
than  I  do.  This  is  the  end,  is  it  not  ?’ 

“  I  replied  that  I  believed  it  was. 

“  *  You  believe  it !  How  can  you  believe  such  a 
thing  ?’ 

“  He  thrust  back  my  arm  with  a  violent  gesture  and 
turned  away,  then  retracing  his  steps  quickly,  he  said — 

“  ‘  We  are  prisoners,  then  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  fear  so,  colonel.’ 

“  There  was  another  pause.  He  remained  for  some 
moments  buried  in  deep  thought ;  then  looking  up,  he 
said  in  a  voice  struggling  with  emotion — 

“  *  And  the  colours  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  do  not  know  about  that,  colonel.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  you  do  not  know,  eh  ?’ 

“  He  resumed  his  solitary  promenade  for  five  or  six 
minutes  ;  then  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  regiment, 
he  cried  out — 

“  ‘  The  colours  !’ 

“  The  ensign  who  carried  them  stepped  forward. 
The  colonel,  seizing  the  staff  in  one  hand  and  extending 
the  other  towards  the  drummers,  said — 

“  ‘  Beat  the  assembly.’ 

“  He  then  approached  the  fire,  holding  the  colours  high 
above  his  head.  Resting  the  staff  upon  the  ground,  he 
looked  round  and  took  off  his  kepi.  They  all  followed 
his  example  ;  the  regiment  looked  on  amid  a  breathless 
silence. 

“  There  was  one  moment  of  hesitation.  I  saw  the 
colonel’s  lips  tremble ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  an 
agonised  expression  upon  the  glorious  silk  banner  now 
torn  and  disfigured — a  type  of  our  unhappy  France. 
But  he  recovered  himself,  and,  bending  upon  one  knee, 
he  let  the  eagle  drop  slowly  into  the  flames.  A  tongue 
of  fire  leaped  up  and  illuminated  the  countenances  of  the 
officers.  They  were  weeping  ! 

“  *  Beat  the  ruffle,’  cried  the  colonel,  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  roll  of  the  drums,  half-muffled  by  the  wet,  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  night  air. 

“  The  colonel  put  on  his  kepi,  and  coming  up  to  me, 
said,  in  a  stern  tone — 

“  ‘  Captain,  when  you  return  you  need  have  no  scruples 
in  relating  what  you  have  witnessed,  I  salute  you !’ 
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“  *  Colonel,’  I  said,  ‘  will  you  permit  me  the  honour 
jf  embracing  you  ?” 

“  He  threw  himself  upon  my  neck.  ‘  Ah,  my  poor 
child,  my  darling  child,’  I  heard  him  murmur.” 

At  this  point  of  his  narrative  Captain  Eblis  turned 
away  his  head,  and  I  fancy  I  heard  a  stifled  sob.  I 
could  not  resist  touching  his  hand.  He  appeared 
astonished,  but  he  seized  it  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

“  You  understand,  then,  all  we  went  through  in  those 
terrible  moments  ?” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied. 

But  as  I  attempted  to  withdraw  my  hand  he  gently 
retained  it. 

“  If  anything  in  this  world  could  efface  the  memory 
of  that  evening  it  would  be  a  moment  such  as  this,”  he 
murmured. 

I  made  no  reply,  and  he  released  my  hand.  After  a 
silence  of  a  few  minutes  I  said — 

“  Shall  we  go  in  now  ?” 

“  As  you  please,”  he  replied  sadly. 

And  we  entered  the  house. 

That  is  all  that  passed.  But  from  such  a  man  as  he 
is,  is  it  not  a  great  deal — nay,  everything  ?  When  I 
recall  his  words,  when  I  read  them  over  again,  they 
appear  almost  insignificant,  but  it  was  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  the  deep,  the  tender,  the  touching  accents  which 
said  so  much.  Was  it  not  the  offer  of  a  heart  ?  Truly 
I  believe  it  was,  and,  if  I  can  judge  by  my  own  feelings, 
k  needed  but  that  moment,  that  one  instant,  for  our 
couls  to  meet  in  sympathy,  and  to  be  united  for  time 
and  for  eternity.  Oh,  Heaven  !  I  trust  it  may  be  so 
God  grant  that  I  do  not  deceive  myself ! 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  LITTLE  CLOUD — LIKE  A  MAn’s  HAND. 

13M  July. 

I  HAVE  not  had  the  courage  to  take  up  my  pen  for 
some  days.  I  do  not  know  what  has  happened,  but 
some  evil  genius  has  passed  over  the  chateau,  and  has 
suddenly  changed  us  all — every  one  but  me  ! 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  extraordinary  change 
manifested  themselves  on  that  very  same  evening  when  I 
felt  so  happy,  but  I  am  afraid  the  impression  was  deceptive. 

When  I  left  M.  d’Eblis  on  that  occasion  and  rejoined 
Cecile  I  could  perceive  that  she  was  cross  with  me, 
and  I  inquired  the  reason.  As  usual,  she  pretended  to 
refuse  to  tell,  but  when  I  insisted  she  drew  me  aside 
beneath  the  lilacs,  and  declared  in  the  most  serious 
way  that  I  was  a  false  friend — that  I  was  entirely 
neglecting  her  interests,  that  I  had  betrayed  her  con¬ 
fidence — that  I  was  amusing  myself  all  the  while  she 


was  oscillating  between  the  two  aspirants  to  her  hand 
in  a  situation  which  was  at  once  humiliating  and 
ridiculous — and  so  forth. 

I  bent  my  head  before  this  storm,  and  even  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  myself  that  I  had  in  a  measure  deserved 
reproach,  for  certainly  lately  I  had  been  more  interested 
about  my  own  affairs  than  about  hers.  I  accordingly 
did  my  best  to  soothe  her  by  pleading  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  for  her,  and  promised  to  have  a  final  inter¬ 
view  with  her  very  soon,  in  which  I  would  endeavour 
to  fix  our  irresolution. 

But  it  seems  that  at  the  same  moment  a  much  graver 
quarrel  was  proceeding  between  Captain  Eblis  and 
M.  de  Louvercy.  On  what  grounds  ?  No  one  can 
tell  me  anything  about  it.  I  can  only  gather  from 
Madame  de  Chagres  that  M.  de  Louvercy,  who  had 
gone  in  after  his  little  “  tiff”  with  Cecile,  very  soon 
came  out  again  ;  that  he  had  accosted  Captain  EbKs 
immediately  after  he  and  I  parted,  and  had  gone  down 
the  avenue  with  him  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
Thence  high  words  had  been  overheard,  and  Madame 
de  Chagres  told  me  that  M.  de  Louvercy  appeared  in  a 
furious  and  childish  passion.  The  disputants  were 
subsequently  seen  to  return  to  the  house,  the  invalid 
leaning  upon  Captain  Eblis  more  heavily  than  usual.  A 
short  time  afterwards  Madame  de  Louvercy  was  hastily 
summoned  to  her  son’s  apartments,  where  he  had 
fallen  down  in  a  fit.  He  did  not  appear  amongst  us 
for  two  or  three  days  in  consequence. 

Captain  Eblis  also  deserted  us.  He  spent  the  time 
with  his  sick  friend  or  walked  about  in  the  fields  alone, 
and  only  joined  us  at  meals.  He  is  remarkably  trhU 
and  silent,  and  his  behaviour  towards  me  betrays 
embarrassment ;  he  is  cold,  and  his  coldness  neverthe¬ 
less  appears  to  be  assumed.  If  it  were  possible  to 
imagine  that  his  quarrel  with  M.  de  Louvercy  had  in 
any  way  referred  to  me,  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
his  behaviour  to  that  cause.  But  such  a  supposition  it 
preposterous  and  quite  inadmissible.  However,  no 
matter  what  the  cause  of  their  disagreement  may  have 
been,  it  has  now  entirely  been  removed.  Their  recon¬ 
ciliation  is  more  complete  than  ever,  and  their  friend¬ 
ship  has  been  cemented  by  stronger  bonds  than  before. 
This  is  particularly  observable  iu  the  manner  of  M. 
Roger,  who  treats  Captain  Eblis  with  the  most  affisc- 
tionate  courtesy,  as  if  he  had  done  something  for  whidi 
he  sought  his  friend’s  forgiveness.  It  is  evident  that 
the  offence  proceeded  from  M.  de  Louvercy.  Bat 
what  •was  the  offence  ? 

Madame  de  Louvercy  is  apparently  in  the  secret, 
for  she  is  more  thoughtful  than  usual.  This  pre¬ 
occupation  is  infectious,  for  my  grandmother  is  also  veij 
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thoughtful,  and  the  MM.  de  Valnesse  and  their  sisters 
also  keep  very  much  to  themselves. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  own  feelings.  I  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven.  I  have  fallen  suddenly  to  the 
earth  ;  my  wings  have  been  clipped  !  That  is  all. 

I  try  to  school  myself  to  forget  that  radiant  dream  of 
an  hour^  But  I  cannot,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  I  never  shall  succeed  in  eradicating  it  from  my 
memory. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MAID  WITH  THE  MILKING-PAIL. 

2ind  Julif. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  too  hasty  to  despair  as  I  have 
done.  It  appears  to  me  that  things  are  again  resuming 
their  usual  course.  Captain  Eblis  had  certainly  felt 
very  much  annoyed,  and  at  first  could  not  get  over  it. 
But  it  seems  that  now  he  has  entirely  recovered  his 
usual  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  has  resumed  his  pleasant 
chats  with  me,  but  at  the  same  time  when  he  is  with 
me  I  am  conscious  of  a  sadness  and  restraint  in  his 
manner.  But,  notwithstanding  his  grave  manner,  he 
has  a  fund  of  gaiety  in  his  disposition,  upon  which 
Cecile  is  continually  drawing.  She  both  interests  and 
amuses  him,  and  while  he  blames  he  cannot  help  liking 
her  caprice  and  lively  gracefulness,  which,  with  a 
strong  leaven  of  mischief,  is  the  foundation  of  her 
character. 

Yesterday  morning,  for  instance,  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  shooting  in  the  wood.  We  all  accom¬ 
panied  her.  Captain  Eblis,  as  a  soldier,  was  obliged 
to  lead  this  dangerous  expedition.  The  rabbits  were 
running  about  in  the  wood  like  mice  in  a  granary. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Cecile  did  not  kill 
a  single  rabbit,  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  she  very 
nearly  wounded  the  MM.  Valnesse,  who  endeavoured 
to  climb  up  the  trees  whenever  she  brought  the  fowling- 
piece  to  her  shoulder. 

As  we  were  returning  from  this  fruitless  expedition 
against  the  rabbits,  Cecile  suddenly  noticed  a  milkpail 
in  the  meadow  close  by. 

“  Oh,  look  !”  she  cried  ;  “  there  is  a  pail  all  by  itself 
in  the  grass.” 

Vexed  by  her  want  of  success  with  the  rabbits, 
she  was  immediately  possessed  with  the  magnificent 
idea  of  taking  her  revenge  upon  the  unfortunate  milking- 
pail.  So,  bringing  her  gun  quickly  to  her  shoulder, 
she  fired. 

“  I  have  hit  it !”  she  exclaimed. 

And,  in  fact,  the  pail  was  upset,  and  a  stream  of 
■ulk  ran  upon  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment  the 
milkmaid,  whom  we  none  of  us  had  seen,  as  she  was 


fastening  the  gate,  appeared  quickly  in  the  path.  She 
was  a  young  peasant  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
with  fair  hair,  and  as  soon  as  she  perceived  the  disaster 
that  had  happened  to  her  pail  she  began  to  cry,  and 
stammered  out  that  her  mother  would  punish  her  for 
the  loss  of  the  milk. 

“  No,  no,”  exclaimed  Cecile ;  "  do  not  be  afraid. 
I  will  pay  you  for  the  milk.” 

As  she  spoke  she  hurried  forward,  and,  perceiving 
that  the  overturned  pail  still  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  milk,  she  exclaimed — 

“  How  fortunate  !  I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  wolf.” 

She  bent  down,  and,  raising  the  pail  carefully,  drank 
freely  of  the  contents.  Then  she  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and,  perceiving  the  looks  of  admiration  with 
which  we  all  regarded  her — for  she  certainly  did  look 
very  charming — she  smiled  bewitchingly. 

“  Quite  a  Greuze,”  she  said. 

She  then  drank  a  little  more  milk.  When  her  thirst 
was  appeased  there  was  still  some  milk  left  in  the  vessel. 

“  What  shall  we  do  with  this  ?”  she  said. 

M.  de  Valnesse  (the  dark  one)  seized  the  jug  enthu¬ 
siastically  and  put  it  to  his  lips. 

“  That  is  twenty  francs  !”  cried  Cecile. 

The  young  man  took  his  purse  from  his  pocket  and 
laughingly  gave  her  the  money.  M.  de  Valnesse  (the 
fair  one)  then  took  his  turn. 

“  Twenty  francs  for  you,”  said  Cecile. 

“  It  is  now  your  turn.  Captain  Eblis,”  she  cried. 

“  I  do  not  care  for  milk,  mademoiselle,”  he  replied, 
“  but  here  are  my  twenty  francs.” 

Cecile  then  put  the  three  louis  in  the  hands  of  the 
little  milkmaid. 

“  There,  my  love,”  she  said,  “  don’t  cry  any  more,” 
and  she  kissed  her  demonstratively  on  both  cheeks. 

We  continued  our  walk.  Cecile  was  a  little 
thoughtful  for  a  short  time.  Then,  addressing  Cap¬ 
tain  Eblis,  she  said  suddenly — 

“  Why  would  you  not  drink  after  me.  Captain  Eblis?” 

«  Because,  mademoiselle,  as  I  have  already  had  the 
honour  to  tell  you,  I  do  not  like  milk.” 

“  Now  don’t  tell  me  a  falsehood !  It  was  meant  for 
another  lecture.  When  we  come  to  tea  we  will  chalk 
it  up.  But,  after  all,  we  need  not  quarrel  about  it,  for, 
to  speak  seriously,  I  feel  that  I  improve  in  your  society, 
and  if  you  continue  this  discipline  a  little  longer  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  turn  out  perfection.” 

There  was  doubtless  more  truth  in  this  than  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  surface.  Cecile  had  a  great  respect  for 
Captain  Eblis,  and  was  very  circumspect  in  his  presence. 
She  watched  his  expression  almost  in  spite  of  herself, 
and  frequently  checked  some  little  practical  joke  when 
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she  saw  the  least  trace  of  disapprobation  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  while  endeavouring  to  have  her  own  way 
she  recognised  the  master  hand,  and  obeyed  it.  In 
short,  like  everybody  else,  she  submitted  to  his  firm¬ 
ness  of  character  and  to  his  somewhat  disdainful  but 
high-toned  mind.  The  society  of  Captain  Eblis,  if  she 
were  able  to  profit  by  it,  would,  no  doubt,  be  salutary. 
I  think  that  he  and  I  are  the  only  two  in  the  world 
who  possess  such  an  influence  over  her.  Ah  !  if  ever — 
if  ever  the  dream  which  I  cherish  so  fondly  shall  be 
realised,  this  darling  girl,  enwrapped  in  our  affection 
and  under  our  influence,  will  become,  as  she  said, 
perfection,  and  if  so,  the  most  lovable  of  “  perfec¬ 
tions  !” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  REVELATION.  2G/A  Julj/. 

I  AM  Still  feeling  very  much  upset  by  a  conversation 
which  I  have  had  with  Cecile.  Feeling  somewhat  guilty 
at  the  reproaches  she  addressed  to  me  the  other  day,  I 
have  been  giving  all  my  attention  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  MM.  de  Valnesse,  and  after  much  reflection  I 
have  decided  strongly  in  favour  of  M.  Rene,  who 
appears  to  me  much  more  intelligent  and  more  cultivated 
than  his  cousin  Henri. 

Just  now,  after  breakfast,  I  whispered  mysteriously 
to  C^ile  that  I  had  something  to  say  to  her. 

“  Oh,  very  well,”  she  replied  carelessly.  “  What  is 
it  about 

“  Why,  about  that  which  interests  you  so  deeply.” 

“  Nothing  interests  me  deeply.  However,  let  us 
hear  it.” 

Somewhat  surprised  at  this  opening,  I  induced  her  to 
come  with  me  into  the  park. 

**  Well,  my  darling,”  I  said,  “  my  decision  is  made.” 

“  I  must  say  you  have  taken  your  time  about  it.” 

“  The  choice  is  more  likely  to  be  correct,”  I  replied, 
laughing. 

I  then  told  her  my  reasons  for  having  been  so  long 
in  deciding,  and  detailed  to  her  the  advantages  which  I 
considered  M.  Rene  possessed  over  his  cousin. 

She  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say,  but  with  a  peculiar 
air  of  indifference,  and  when  I  had  finished  she  said — 

“  That  is  rather  unfortunate,  for  I  prefer  the  other.” 

“  Which  other  ?” 

“  Why,  M.  Henri,  of  course.” 

**  The  evil  is  not  very  great,  my  child,  for,  as  I  have 
told  you,  I  do  not  perceive  any  very  great  difference 
between  the  two  gentlemen,  and  where  both  are  so 
nearly  balanced  in  every  respect  it  is  evident  that  your 
personal  taste  should  turn  the  scale.” 


“  So  you  think  of  marrying  M.  Rene,  then  ?”  Cecile 
replied. 

“  He  does  not  care  about  me  in  the  least !” 

“  But  you  would  marry  him  if  you  were  free  to  do 
so  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Because  I  do  not  love  him.” 

“  That  is  to  say  that  he  is  not  good  enough  for  you, 
but  quite  good  enough  for  me.” 

“  My  dearest,”  I  replied  quietly,  “  if  you  wish  we 
will  resume  this  conversation  when  you  are  in  a  better 
humour.” 

“  No,”  she  cried,  swinging  her  umbrella  backwards 
and  forwards  as  she  spoke,  “  but  it  is  most  mortifying 
to  see  the  determination  which  you  all  have  to  get  rid 
of  me — my  father,  my  aunt,  and  even  you.  However, 

I  am  not  your  slave  ;  people  are  not  married  by  force, 
and  I  tell  you  plainly,  my  dear,  as  I  shall  tell  my  father 
and  my  aunt,  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  married.” 

“  There  can  be  nothing  more  easy,  my  child.” 

“  I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  enter  a  convent.” 

“  Excuse  me,  my  dear,”  I  replied,  “  it  is  not  a 
convent  you  ought  to  be  sent  to,  but  a  lunatic  asylum. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  retire  to  my  room.” 

I  turned  to  leave  her,  for  my  patience,  which  is  by 
no  means  easily  worn  out,  was  quite  exhausted,  but  she 
held  me  back. 

“  Charlotte,”  she  cried,  “  do  not  abandon  me.  I 
am  very  unhappy.” 

In  her  old  affectionate  manner  she  threw  herself  into 
my  arms. 

I  was  deeply  troubled,  for  the  words  “  I  am  un¬ 
happy”  had  raised  a  sudden  fear  within  me. 

”  But  now,”  I  whispered,  “  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  you,  after  all.” 

She  bent  her  head  down,  and  in  broken  sentences 
replied — 

“  Nothing — nothing.  I  don’t  know — I  really  don’t 
know.” 

When  I  saw  that  she  had  recovered  herself  a  little  I 
pressed  her  with  questions.  She  looked  at  me  steadily 
for  a  moment  as  if  she  was  on  the  point  of  confiding 
some  secret  to  me ;  then  she  sighed,  but  did  not 
speak. 

At  length  she  was  able  to  give  me  an  explanation, 
which  amounted  to  this  : — 

Whenever  a  marriage  is  talked  of  for  her  she  regards 
it  with  the  carelessness  of  a  child,  but  whenever  it  seems 
likely  to  become  an  accomplished  fact  she  begins  to 
comprehend  the  serious  character  of  the  step,  and 
recoils  before  the  arrangement  which  would  decide  the 
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happiness  or  misery  of  her  future  life.  She  ended 
by  begging  me  to  leave  her  some  few  days  longer  to 
reflect. 

I  merely  replied  that  I  thought  she  was  subjecting 
these  gentlemen  to  a  very  long  probation,  and  that  if 
she  did  not  quickly  show  a  preference  for  one  or  the 
other  they  might  both  take  their  departure  some  fine 
morning. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Cecile,  “  I  will  wish  them  bon 
voyage." 

We  entered  the  house,  and  I  immediately  came  up 
into  roy  room,  for  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
alone  to  calm  myself  and  collect  my  thoughts. 

I  feel  thoroughly  upset.  It  is  not  possible  to  mistake 
Cecile.  There  is  but  one  interpretation  to  her  sudden 
indifference  towards  the  MM.  de  Valnesse.  She  loves, 
or  thinks  she  loves.  Captain  Eblis.  That  is  her  secret ! 
Great  heavens  !  is  it  possible  !  Of  all  the  griefs  which 
could  possibly  come  upon  me,  or  of  all  the  afflictions 
which  I  could  imagine,  this  will  assuredly  be  the  most 
bitter.  A  rivalry,  a  jealousy  between  Cecile  and  me  — 
a  combat  in  which  I  must  either  sacrifice  my  most 
cherished  friendship  or  my  love.  What  a  trial  this  is  ! 
and  I  cannot  even  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it,  for  it 
has  already  come  upon  me — it  exists. 

I  have  done  my  best.  I  have  tried  with  all  my 
strength  to  elevate  my  thoughts,  for  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  two  women  should  love  him  at  the  same 


time.  It  must  not  be.  All  that  I  can  do  I  will  do, 
and  that  is  to  bear  myself  loyally  in  this  terrible  con¬ 
flict,  and  not  to  utter  a  word  which  might  separate  me 
from  Cecile  or  serve  myself  ;  to  linger  on,  with  a  broken 
heart  indeed,  but  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  con¬ 
science,  and  let  him  choose  between  us.  If  he  should 
finally  choose  me,  Cecile  will  suffer  cruelly,  poor  girl ; 
nevertheless,  I  believe,  indeed  I  know,  that  she,  so 
gay,  so  tender,  and  yet  so  light-hearted,  will  eventually 
console  herself  for  the  loss . 

I,  never ! 

From  the  outset  he  appeared  to  prefer  me  to  her. 
A  woman  is  never  mistaken  on  such  a  point ;  besides, 
my  grandmother  remarked  it,  and  then  at  length, 
although  I  may  be  far  below  his  standard,  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  sympathy  between  him  and 
me.  Ever  since  that  happy  evening  when  we  seemed 
to  understand  each  other  so  well,  it  is  true  I  have 
noticed  that  he  has  been  colder  and  more  reserved 
towards  me,  but  he  has  had  something  on  his  mind. 
He  has  appeared  somewhat  more  occupied,  or  rather 
more  curious,  about  Cecile,  but  I  believe  she  only 
amuses  him.  However,  who  can  tell  ?  Ah !  my  poor 
darling,  what  wrong  you  have  done  me  ! 

They  are  calling  me  to  go  for  our  afternoon  walk. 
Captain  Eblis  will  accompany  us.  Now  that  my  eyes 
are  open,  the  most  trivial  circumstance,  the  smallest 
detail,  will  be  to  me  a  revelation. 
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EAR  to  age  is  the  budding  rose. 
Emblem  of  purity. 

Fragrant,  fresh,  and  free  from  taint. 
An  earth-born  mystery ! 
Breathing  of  those  immortal  blooms. 
And  fadeless  joys  above. 

Speaking  of  God,  with  silent  breath 
That  whispers,  “  God  is  Love.” 


Dear  to  age  is  the  dawning  day  -, 
Emblem  of  joy  and  hope. 

When  the  clear  sun  floods  the  hills. 
As  the  rosy  cloud-gates  ope ; 
Chasing  the  darkness  far  away. 
Filling  the  earth  with  bliss  ; 

So  shall  it  be  when  we  compare 
The  heavenly  dawn  with  this. 


Dear  to  age  is  the  little  child ; 

Emblem  of  innocence. 

Gentle,  tender,  artless,  mild — 

Strong  in  its  helplessness  ! 
Reminding  of  the  days  long  past. 
Happy  with  childish  glee. 

The  days  that  were  too  sweet  to  last. 
Beside  a  mother’s  knee. 


Dearest  to  age  is  Sabbath’s  rest. 
Emblem  of  that  to  come. 

When  sacred  calm  shall  fill  the  breast 
In  yonder  peaceful  home. 

Sweet  be  the  hour,  the  final  hour. 
When  life  shall  fade  away. 

And  the  old  grow  young  for  evermore 
In  heaven’s  eternal  day  ! 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


.  HERE  are  so  many  different  styles 

f  of  houses  that  it  is  necessary ,  to 

classify,  in  these  introductory  re- 
mark<,  the  particular  sort  of  house 
about  which  I  purpose  writing.' 

“  Great  bouse,  little  bouse,  pigsty,  barn,” 

as  we  used  to  say  in  the  day’s  when  we 
counted  cherrystones  and  decided  by  them 
what  kind  of  building  we  should  live  in, 
and  with  whom.  None  of  these  dwelling- 
places,  however,  exactly  typify  the  house  I 
'  have  in  view.  It  is  neither  the  vast  roomy 
mansion  on  which  no  expense  has  been  spared,  and 
where  luxury  reigns  supreme,  nor  yet  the  humble  cottage, 
covered  with  woodbine  and  embowered  in  roses,  pictured 
by  romantic  lovers  when  they  purpose  plunging  head¬ 
long  into  matrimony  without  the  necessary  means. 
No ;  it  is  rather  a  middle-class  house,  furnished  comfort¬ 
ably  but  not  luxuriously,  and  belonging  to  English  people 
moving  in  what  is  termed  "  the  upper  middle-class”  of 
society. 

Lately  great  progress  has  been  made  in  architecture, 
painting,  and  decorative  furniture.  We  have  passed 
through  various  “  styles” — gone  from  Classic  to  Gothic, 
and  from  Gothic  to  “  Queen  Anne.”  The  classical 
style,  which  at  one  time  reigned  supreme,  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  an  uncomfortable  one.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  the  chairs  and  sofas  used  by  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans  could  be  in  accordance  with  our 
more  advanced  ideas  of  comfort,  or  that  the  heavy 
colouring  and  vast  amount  of  gilding  used  could  appear 
in  harmony  with  houses  essentially  English  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  This  mania  passed,  but  the  Gothic,  which 
succeeded  it,  was  scarcely  more  conducive  to  comfort. 
Narrow  straight- backed  chairs,  with  knobs  in  all  sorts 
of  impossible  places,  were  not  lounges  nor  inviting  seats 
in  which  to  rest  when  really  tired,  and  mediaeval  furni¬ 
ture,  fashionable  though  it  might  be,  could  not  but 
strike  the  eye  as  ponderous  and  out  of  place.  Now  we 
rave  about  “  Q^een  Anne”  and  the  styles  which  pre¬ 
dominated  in  her  reign — carved  bedsteads,  spindle- 
legged  tables,  Chippendale  chairs,  slieraton  sofas, 
bureaus,  tiled  fireplaces,  brass  fenders  and  fireirons, 
straight  up  and  down  cupboards  and  cabinets,  and  so 
on.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one,  however,  to  have  old 


stores  of  furniture  to  fall  back  on  and  resuscitate  into 
;  places  of.  honour.  Not  having  it  ourselves,  it  is  difficult 
to  procure — difficult,  that  is,  to  those  who  have  not  ple- 
'  thoric’ purses’ — and  so  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
■  more  modern  productions  and  leave  hobbies  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  indulge  in  them. 

'  ■  With  architecture  I  have  little  to  do.  We  can  hardly 
help  ourselves  in  this  matter,  as  few  amongst  the  class  I 
,  have  named  can  afford  to  indulge  in  building  on  their  own 
.  account.  ’We  can,  however,  avoid  the  objectionable  style, 
the  ordinary  villa  residence,  with  gables,  turrets,  and  all 
sorts  of  unseemly  abnormal  exterior  decorations,  and 
choose  a  plain  substantial  house  in  keeping  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings  and  our  stations,  satisfying  ourselves  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  site,  soil,  drainage,  or  water.  We 
may  be  powerless  as  regards  the  exterior  of  our  house, 
shape  of  the  rooms  and  general  form  of  the  interior,  but 
in  the  papering  of  the  walls  and  furnishing  of  the  said 
rooms  we  can  exercise  our  own  sweet  will,  and  here  it  is 
that  our  taste,  be  it  good  or  bad,  will  assert  itself. 

Taste  is  the  great  rock  on  which  so  many  split.  Most 
people  think  they  possess  it,  but  in  reality  few  have  a  really 
educated  taste  or  a  decided  eye  for  colour,  and  yet  they 
would  be  highly  offended  were  they  thought  by  their 
friends  to  be  wanting  in  these  particulars. 

The  first  thing  to  be  sought  for  and  obtained  in  our 
houses  is  thorough  harmony  in  every  part,  “  one  har¬ 
monious  whole,”  not  over-decoration  in  some  parts  and 
slovenly  in  others,  the  last  new  idea  extravagantly  carried 
out  in  our  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  and  our  kitchens 
dark,  dingy,  and  uninviting- looking,  not  to  say  dirty,  and 
yet  this  is  very  often  the  case,  especially  in  old  houses. 
All  is  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  show. 

It  may  be  that  our  “  pockets”  will  not  allow  us  to  alter 
as  we  could  wish,  that  narrow  staircases,  awkward  land¬ 
ings,  badly-shaped  rooms,  have  to  be  endured  because 
they  are  inevitable  or  unalterable,  and  they  are  daily  eye¬ 
sores  and  worries.  Even  if  this  is  the  case  we  can  in  some 
measure  mitigate  the  evils  by  “a  thorough  fitness”  in 
general  furnishing,  and  by  adapting  the  furniture  to  the 
shapes  of  the  rooms.  Ugly  papers  can  be  removed  at 
small  expense,  and  others  more  harmoniously  blended 
picked  out  in  their  place.  Do  we  not  all  know  how  inex¬ 
pressibly  annoying  some  papers  are,  how  our  eyes  follow 
the  patterns  ?  We  even  catch  ourselves  counting  the  dif- 
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ferent  squares  or  bunches  of  flowers,  or  whatever  the 
pattern  may  be,  until  we  airive  at  the  verge  of  despe¬ 
ration. 

It  is  possible  to  combine  artistic  taste  with  economy. 
We  can  be  esthetic  without  being  extravagant.  How 
often  we  see  houses  most  expensively  furnished,  yet  fack- 
ing  in  that  one  quality  taste,  wanting  in  harmony,  and 
therefore  displeasing  to  the  eye !  Strong  contrasts  of 
colour,  large- patterned  carpets,  curtains,  and  papers  in 
small  rooms,  too  much  gilding,  too  many  ornaments,  and 
of  too  heavy  a  character  ;  oils,  water-colours,  and  en¬ 
gravings  also  hung  in  the  same  room — no  distinctive 
character  anywhere.  A  little  care  and  forethought  will 
avoid  many  instances  of  a  like  nature.  If  you  are  conscious 
that  you  cannot  entirely  depend  on  your  own  taste  in  this 
matter  of  furnishing,  it  is  far  better  to  consult  some  friend 
and  have  the  benefit  of  his  or  her  advice  before  embarking 
on  so  serious  an  undertaking,  and  improve  your  own  taste 
also  by  reading  some  of  the  many  books  published  on  the 
art  of  furnishing.  Mr.  Eastlake’s  Hints  on  Household 
Taste,  the  various  numbers  of  the  Art  at  Home  Series, 
will  all  prove  great  helps,  and  though  of  course  your 
“  purse”  must  be  your  chief  guide,  you  may  gain  many 
useful  hints  and  see  how  to  make  the  sum  you  have  set 
apart  for  furnishing  go  farthest. 

I  presume  that  you  have  settled  in  your  own  mind  ho^u 
much  you  can  afford  to  spend,  and  that  you  have  sat  down 
to  count  the  cost.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  list  of  the 
rooms  you  intend  to  furnish,  and  under  the  names  of  the 
different  rooms  enter  the  articles  you  mean  to  buy  for 
those  rooms  and  their  probable  cost.  The  prices  will  very 
likely  differ  considerably — be  above  or  below  that  you 
have  set  down,  but  by  portioning  out  so  much  money  for 
each  room  you  will  be  able  to  gain  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
cost  of  the  whole. 

Many  large  upholstering  Arms  issue  illustrated  cata¬ 
logues,  giving  estimates  for  thoroughly  furnishing  houses 
throughout.  It  is  as  well  to  procure  two  or  three  of 
these  catalogues — they  are  sent  gratis — to  compare 
.prices,  and  help  you  in  choosing  the  different  items 
needed.  "When  you  have  finally  made  up  your  mind 
where  you  will  purchase  your  furniture,  buy  as  much 
as  you  can — provided  it  meets  your  approval  and  is 
really  worth  the  money — at  that  place  when  carriage 
has  to  be  considered  it  is  far  better  to  do  this  than  to 
have  various  packages  coming  from  many  different  places, 
as  the  cost  of  the  carriage  will  considerably  swell  your 
estimate. 


I  cannot  say  that  I  am  a  great  believer  in  home  w orl- 
as  far  as  regards  the  more  complicated  parts  of  furnish¬ 
ing.  Putting  up  curtains  and  bed-hangings,  planning 
and  laying  down  carpets,  are  by  no  means  easy  things  to 
do,  and  are  far  better  done  by  experienced  workmen  than 
mere  amateurs  ;  the  outlay  will  be  a  little  more,  perhaps, 
but  the  result  will  be  good  work — carpets  with  no  rucks 
or  waves  in  them,  and  fitting  each  crevice  and  corner  of 
the  room  ;  curtains  hanging  in  artistic  folds  ;  pelmettes 
and  valances  straight  instead  of  crooked  ;  blinds  running 
up  easily  without  hitching  or  drawing  up  awry.  A  thing 
badly  arranged  is  a  source  of  perpetual  annoyance,  and 
eventually  you  have  to  get  it  put  right  very  likely  by  a 
country  workman,  who  hardly  improves  matters,  and 
yet  you  have  to  pay  him  highly,  knowing  that  the  result 
is  very  different  from  what  it  might  have  been  had  you 
allowed  it  to  be  done  properly  at  first.  We  learn  by 
experience.  There  are  very  many  ways  in  which  skilful 
fingers  can  be  usefully  employed  in  a  house,  and  on  this 
subject  I  will  touch  elsewhere;  but  all  work  which 
should  be  done  by  experienced  workmen  is  best  left  in 
their  hands. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  few  short  articles  to  treat  so  vast 
a  subject  as  house-furnishing ;  the  few  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  I  intend  to  make  may,  however,  be  useful  to 
those  who  cannot  spare  time  to  read  whole  books  on  the 
art  of  decoration  ;  to  such  people,  therefore,  I  offer  the 
ideas  I  have  gained  by  personal  experience. 

The  house  you  have  fixed  on  I  will  imagine  to  be  one 
of  ordinary  architecture,  but  not  arranged  and  painted  in 
the  very  latest  style — in  fact,  an  old-fashioned  house,  and 
yet  not  sufficiently  old  to  bear  furnishing  after  the 
“  antique.”  The  painting  is  done  for  you,  and  you  may 
consider  yourself  fortunate  if  the  papering  has  not  been 
done  also. 

There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms,  but  some  of 
them  badly  shaped,  and  some  of  them  small ;  it  has  a 
decently-sized  hall,  however,  and  a  tolerably  wide  stair¬ 
case.  On  the  basement  are  a  kitchen,  a  scullery,  and  a 
small  nondescript  room  you  can  use  for  a  store-room  or 
housekeeper’s  room.  On  the  first  floor  a  good-sized 
dining-room,  morning-room,  and  pantry;  a  drawing¬ 
room  and  two  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor,  and  four 
smaller  rooms  above,  these  being  nurseries  and  servants’ 
rooms.  I  will  further  suppose  that  on  the  staircase  are 
at  least  two  landings,  or  half-spaces,  with  the  necessary 
closets  and  cupboards.  All  these  rooms  1  propose  to 
treat  in  detail,  and  will  commence  with  the  hall. 
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IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. —  NO.  HI. 


'  w  '  quarter  we  seem  to  have 

^  good  many  kidneys  ?”  I 
remarked  questioningly  to  cook  one 
IT  Dooming,  after  a  prolonged  inspec- 

tion  of  my  three  months’  butcher’s 

“  Master  have  them  for  breakfast  very 
often,  mam,”  she  replied  with  a  blush, 
and  with  a  modulation  of  her  naturally 
gruff  voice  that  made  me  feel  ashamed  of 
myself  for  protesting  even  so  gently.  How¬ 
ever,  the  figures  stared  at  me  so  threateningly 
that  I  strung  my  courage  up  and  determined  to  pursue 
this  subject  to  its  bitter  end. 

“  And  surely  for  such  a  small  household  as  ours  we 
have  an  extraordinary  number  of  joints.  Forty  pounds 
is  a  larger  sum  of  money  to  go  in  three  months  for 
butcher’s  meat  alone  than  I  can  possibly  stand.” 

“  The  children  eat  a  deal,”  she  observed  laconically. 

“  That  they  do  not,”  I  replied,  indignant  at  the  idea 
of  gluttony  being  imputed  to  my  children.  “  I  only 
allow  them  to  have  meat  once  a  day,  and  that  in  very 
moderate  proportion.  Why,  in  one  week  we  had  four 
legs  of  mutton  and  three  nine-pound  pieces  of  sirloin  of 
beef ;  it’s  incredible  that  it  could  have  been  consumed 
in  the  house ;  and  as  you  are  responsible  for  it,  you 
must  try  and  account  for  it  ?” 

She  sniffed  the  air  angrily,  but  did  not  say  a  word. 

“  G)me,  cook.  I’m  not  going  to  pass  this  extortion 
over  in  silence,”  I  said,  struggling  against  the  feeling  of 
weakness  which  is  apt  to  assail  one  when  one  ventures 
to  speak  in  a  condemnatory  strain  to  either  a  child  or  a 
servant ;  “  either  this  absurd  quantity  of  meat  has  been 
had  or  has  not  been  had  ;  if  it  has  come  here  you  must 
account  for  it.” 

She  stared  stolidly  at  me'  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  not  being  ready  with  any  fresh  argument  in  favour 
of  the  uncanny  consumption  of  animal  food  which  must 
have  gone  on  in  our  establishment,  she  said — 

“  The  children  eat  a  deal.” 

“  That’s  a  false  excuse  for  the  waste ;  you  must 
find  me  a  better  one,”  I  went  on,  goaded  nearly  to 
madness  by  her  sullen  obstinacy,  and  by  the  thought  of 
that  evil  time  to  come  when  I  should  have  to  sub¬ 


mit  the  bill  to  Arthur,  and  myself  to  his  commenu 
upon  it. 

“  And  William  he  eat  a  deal,”  she  went  on. 

“  You  shouldn’t  let  him  eat  to  such  a  disgusting 
extent ;  no  wonder  Stella  is  only  half-groomed  and  the 
pony-carriage  generally  dirty  when  I  want  it  in  the 
afternoon.” 

“  He’s  a  bad  boy,  and  he’ll  do  no  good  nowhere, 
nohow,”  she  said  with  a  sudden  ferocity,  and  then 
with  many  denunciations  against  him  she  went  on  to 
state  that  it  was  he  who  engulphed  those  innumerable 
kidneys  for  his  breakfast  “  because  his  appetite  wai 
delicate  in  the  mornings,”  and  he  whose  unceasing 
onslaughts  on  the  joints  at  supper  had  swollen  my  I 
butcher’s  bill. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  fury  in  the  way  in  which 
she  asseverated  these  things,  which  fury  I  attributed  to 
that  insane  jealousy  which  one  servant  almost  invariably 
feels  for  another. 

“  I  don’t  know  about  his  being  a  *  bad  boy,’  ”  I  said, 

“  but  I  know  that  he’s  a  lazy  young  glutton,  and  at 
soon  as  his  master  comes  home  he  shall  go.” 

“  A  good  riddance  too,”  she  said  morosely,  and 
then  she  left  me,  and,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  went 
straight  to  William  and  strove  to  expiate  the  injury  her 
denunciations  had  done  him  with  me  by  confiding  to 
him  my  opinion  of  him  and  intentions  as  to  his  future. 

It  happened  that  my  husband  was  away  from  home 
for  a  few  weeks  just  at  this  time,  and  that  therefore  the 
stable  department  was  more  under  my  supervision  than 
usual.  The  one  steed  that  stood  in  our  stalls  at  this 
juncture  was  a  very  handsome  bright  chestnut  cob — a 
powerful  little  mare,  whose  trotting  powers  were  famous 
and  matchless  in  that  district,  and  who  never  did  any¬ 
thing  weak  or  fanciful  at  her  fences.  While  Guinevere 
had  been  mine  I  had  never  hunted  Stella,  but  now  that 
the  thoroughbred  was  gone  I  determined  to  try  the  cob 
with  the  hounds,  feeling  sure  that  as  she  jumped  so 
cleverly  in  cold  blood  she  would  do  even  better  when 
her  spirit  of  emulation  was  aroused.  The  Ryborongh 
hounds  were  to  meet  about  two  miles  from  our  house  a 
few  days  after  my  unpleasant  interview,  and  I  was 
specially  anxious  that  my  cob  should  deport  herself 
well.  To  my  annoyance  she  seemed  tired  and  out  of 
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spirits  when  I  took  her  out  for  a  brief  spin  the  day 
before,  a  circumstance  that  caused  me  to  call  William 
into  the  house,  and  rebuke  him  rather  sharply. 

“  If  she’s  off  her  corn,  as  you  say,  it  was  your  place 
to  tell  me  of  it,”  I  said  in  reply  to  his  vague  excuses. 
“  But  it  seems  to  me  she  goes  as  if  she  had  been  over¬ 
worked,  yet  she  has  only  been  out  for  an  hour’s  exer¬ 
cise  each  day  for  the  last  week.’’ 

A  covert  smile  crossed  the  rough  but  honest  groom’s 
face  as  I  spoke ;  and  when  he  had  gone  I  called  in  the 
servants  and  asked — 

“  Have  either  of  you  seen  the  cob  taken  out  at  any 
time  this  last  week  excepting  at  ten  in  the  morning  ?” 

“  William  hiive  her  out  for  hours  every  night,  and 
she  come  home  all  of  a  lather,”  cook  replied,  with  a 
homicidal  glare  as  she  mentioned  William’s  name  that 
frightened  me. 

“  Why  haven’t  you  told  me  this  before  ?”  I  asked 
hopelessly.  “What  a  set  of  impostors  and  hypocrites 
Fve  got  about  me !”  and  then  I  went  to  the  stable 
(which  I  found  dirty  and  in  disorder)  and  taxed 
Mr.  William  with  his  misdeeds. 

He  did  not  deny  the  accusation  ;  indeed,  he  did  not 
utter  a  word  of  any  sort,  but  went  on  rubbing  down 
Stella  and  hissing  with  as  insolent  an  air  of  unconcern 
as  if  I  had  not  been  there. 

“  Stop  and  listen  to  me !”  I  was  beginning,  when  he 
flung  the  brush  down  roughly,  and  I  checked  myself 
in  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  ordered  him  to  pick  it 
up  again. 

“  You  are  disgracefully  idle  and  dirty  in  your  stable- 
work,  and  abominably  deceitful  into  the  bargain.” 

“  No  groom  can  do  his  work  if  missuses  come  a-inter- 
fering,”  he  replied  sullenly,  and  then  I  ordered  him  to 
bring  his  book  to  me  at  once  and  I  would  pay  him  his 
wages,  and  require  him  to  be  off  the  premises  within  an 
hour. 

“  I  shall  only  take  master’s  warning,”  he  said,  coolly 
resuming  the  grooming  of  the  cob ;  and  then  feeling 
that  if  he  carried  his  point  and  defied  me  the  tradition 
would  be  handed  down,  and  my  household  authority 
gone  for  ever.  I  said  quietly,  but  with  the  power 
that  was  born  of  my  full  determination  to  conquer 
him — 

“  If  you  are  not  off  the  premises  within  an  hour  I 
shall  send  for  a  policeman  and  have  you  taken  off  by 
him.”  Then  having  bound  myself  to  a  certain  course 
of  conduct,  I  sent  for  a  friend  of  my  husband’s  and 
consulted  him  upon  it. 

“  It’s  bad  about  the  cob ;  she’s  been  very  badly 
used,  that’s  certain,  and  you’ll  be  nowhere  to-morrow 
instead  of  in  the  first  flight,  as  you  used  to  be  with 


Guinevere ;  but  it’s  awkward  sending  him  off  like  this. 
Your  husband  won’t  like  it.” 

“  I  don’t  care  whether  he  does  or  not,”  I  replied 
hastily,  for  that  remark  about  my  being  “  nowhere  to¬ 
morrow”  had  been  the  one  straw  too  many  for  me. 
“The  fellow  has  robbed  us  of  our  corn  and  time, 
damaged  the  cob,  spoiled  my  first  day  with  the  hounds, 
and  generally  behaved  as  badly  as  a  groom  can  behave. 
If  I  had  fifty  husbands,  and  the  prospect  before  me  of 
each  being  furious  at  it,  William  should  still  go.” 

“  Ah,  well  !  I  think  you’ll  find  one  husband  quite 
enough  to  tackle  in  this  case,”  he  said,  laughing,  and 
then  he  went  on  to  ask  if  “  I  had  provided  a  substitute,” 
and  finding  I  had  not,  he  very  kindly  offered  Stella 
quarters  in  his  stables  till  Arthur  came  home. 

The  groom  departed,  blithely  enough  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  the  children  and  I  were  dinnerless  that  day  by 
reason  of  the  cook  being  saturated  in  tears  of  grief 
underneath  her  apron  at  his  departure.  And  Stella, 
after  her  first  feverish  burst,  lagged  heavily  the  next  day, 
and  went  at  her  first  fence  with  so  little  judgment  that 
we  both  got  an  awkward  tumble.  When  my  husband 
returned  to  his  home  duties  and  pleasures  he  found  that 
all  our  stable  brushes  and  clothes  were  gone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  carriage  rugs  and  mats,  which  latter, 
cook,  in  an  agony  of  vengeance  and  contrition,  avowed 
presently  that  she  “  see  William  take  away  with  her 

own  eyes,  but  was  that  foolish  that  she  didn’t  like - ” 

Here  again  the  apron  went  over  the  head,  and  we  were 
left  in  darkness  for  awhile  as  to  how  and  why  our 
rough  but  honest  groom  had  exercised  such  an  influence 
over  our  household  treasure. 

In  vain  we  put  forth  tempting  advertisements,  luring 
William  to  return — and  betray  himself!  The  youth 
was  lost  to  the  view,  like  morning  dew. 

He  had  been,  and  was  not — that’s  all  that  we  knew. 
Never  more  came  he,  and  to  this  day,  whenever  I  have 
nightmare,  I  see  him  leading  the  field  on  Stella,  arrayed 
in  the  carriage  mats  and  rugs. 

We  had  divers  reminders  of  our  departed  friend, 
however,  within  the  ensuing  few  weeks.  Full  many  a 
bill  for  gin  and  beer  had  he  run  up  in  his  master’s 
name  at  the  inns  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was 
hard  to  bear,  but  it  was  pleasant  compared  to  finding 
that  a  female  calling  herself  by  my  name  had  frequently 
accompanied  him  and  shared  his  potations.  To  be 
mulcted  of  our  money  was  bad  enough,  but  that  he 
and  some  unknown  female  ally  of  his  should  between 
them  have  endeavoured  to  filch  away  my  good  name 
was  almost  beyond  endurance.  Still  we  had  to  endure 
it,  and  perhaps  I  was  aided  in  doing  this  by  the  deep 
and  intense  sympathy  which  this  villainy  evoked  for  me 
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from  my  servants — notably  cook  !  For  many  days  I 
never  went  into  her  precincts  without  her  launching 
forth  against  the  perfidious  William  and  his  iniquitous 
fellow-toper.  She’  generally  wound  up  with  a  bit  of 
the  head  aqd  apron  business,  and  I  began  to  find  her 
conversation  monotonous,  and  to  wish  that  a  fair  occa¬ 
sion  would  arise  for  me  to  get  rid  of  so  savage  a 
natured  woman. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  this  longed-for  occasion 
another  contretemps  occurred. 

We  had  a  luncheon-party  one  day,  and  I  called  the 
services  of  the  very  superior  young  person  who  acted 
as  my  head-nurse  into  requisition  to  help  the  house¬ 
maid  wait  at  table.  She  served  in  a  light-footed,  neat- 
handed  way  that  called  forth  much  commendatory 
notice  from  our  guests,  and  I  felt  particular  pleasure  in 
telling  her  that  she  was  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  my 
elder  child  at  a  children’s  party  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
who  lived  near  to  us.  The  rest  of  that  afternoon  I 
spent  with  my  guests,  some  of  whom  stayed  till  late  ; 
but  about  seven  o’clock  I  began  to  wonder  why  nurse 
and  the  child  had  not  come  home.  Simultaneous 
with  this  wonder  arising  my  friend’s  man-servant  came 
in  with  a  broad  grin  to  tell  me  that  “  my  nurse  was 
taken  very  ill  up  at  the  house,  and  missus  said  would  I 
go  and  look  at  her  ?”  I  went  to  look  at  her,  and  this 
is  what  I  saw — a  woman  grovelling  helplessly  on 
the  ground  in  the  filthiest  state  of  intoxication  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  behold. 

Of  course  she  went  with  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day,  and  until  1  could  replace  her  I  devoted  myself  to 
nursery  duties,  and  suffered  the  kitchen  regime  to  relax. 
When  I  came  into  observant  collision  with  cook  again, 
I  saw  that  unless  I  would  have  those  nursery  duties 
increased  in  the  most  //legitimate  manner  I  had  better 
not  stand  upon  the  order  of  her  going,  but  get  her  out 
of  the  way  at  once.  Then  Pandemonium  set  in,  for 
she  made  several  alarming  but  utterly  futile  attempts  at 
self-destruction,  and  made  existence  a  burden  to  me  by 
repeatedly  declaring  that  “  unless  she  remained  in  my 
house  she  would  go  out  and  die  in  a  ditch.”  She  then, 
in  rapid  succession,  accused  every  gentleman  who  had 
visited  at  our  house  for  the  last  twelve  months  of  being 
her  “  destroyer,”  and,  finally  failing  to  obtain  credence 
from  anybody,  confessed  (for  a  certain  sum)  that  Wil¬ 
liam  and  herself  had  arranged  to  marry  when  they 
should  between  them  have  robbed  us  of  enough  to  set 
up  house  for  themselves  comfortably.  The  fact  of  his 
having  proved  faithless  made  her  turn  Queen’s  evidence 
but  as  we  should  have  gained  nothing  but  publicity  by 
prosecuting  them,  we  let  the  precious  pair  get  off  scot- 
free,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  them  was  that  she  was 


“  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  him  for  a 
year,”  in  consequence  of  her  having  playfully  stabbed 
him  in  the  back  with  a  carving-knife. 

This  last  most  painful  and  expensive  experience 
made  us  once  again  look  round  us  very  sharply  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  surer  and  more  certain  scheme  of 
retrenchment  opening  out  before  us.  This  time  I 
resolved  that  I  would  wander  out  of  beaten  tracks  for 
a  while,  be  a  law  to  myself  in  matters  domestic, 
and  cut  off  everything  that  could  be  eonsidered  a  mere 
“  conventional  extravagance.”  We  have  all  been 
guilty  of  committing  them,  and  while  the  sting  of 
conscience  is  pricking  us  sharply  concerning  them  we 
are  all  strongly  averse  to  hearing  condemnatory  mention 
made  of  our  conventional  extravagances.  We  shrink 
from  any  allusion  to  them.  It  appears  to  our  sensi¬ 
tively  sore  mind  that  they  are  inevitable,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  discussion  on  the  subject  of  them  is  worse 
than  idle  and  vain — it  is,  in  fact,  actively  disagreeable. 
We  gird  against  the  lightly-thrown-out  hints  of  our 
more  experienced  friends  as  to  the  desirability  of  prun¬ 
ing  off  a  costly  comfort  in  this  direction,  and  paring 
away  an  habitual  and  apparently  inexpensive  pleasure  in 
that.  The  sketchy  suggestion  that  we  should  retrench, 
made  in  all  kindly  feeling  by  some  friend  who  is 
favoured  by  fortune,  is  apt  to  meet  with  unreasonable 
resentment  on  our  part,  and  we"  perversely  shut  our  ears 
to  the  voices  of  all  economical  charmers  because  they 
mention  a  goal  to  us,  and  do  not  at  the  same  time  point 
out  a  path  by  which  we  may  gain  it. 

“  With  your  income  you  ought  to  make  a  much 
better  appearance  than  you  do,”  the  lady  who  has 
married  a  liberal-minded  man  with  ten  thousand  a 
year  says  to  the  luckless  sister  whose  husband 
hardly  earns  five  hundred  annually.  "  A  litde 
house  like  this  ought  not  to  cost  much  to  keep 
up,  and  two  servants  ought  to  do  all  your  work  very 
nicely — indeed,  while  your  children  are  so  young 
the  cost  of  dressing  them  must  be  a  mere  trifle,”  th« 
Mentor  with  the  well-filled  purse  goes  on,  until  the 
hapless,  harassed  woman  whom  she  addresses  either 
defiantly  disregards  the  advice  or  is  driven  to  inquire 
definitely,  “  Pray  tell  me,  then,  what  you  would  do, 
and  how  you  would  manage  if  you  were  in  my  place 
with  my  housekeeping  money  ?”  The  usual  answer  to 
this  home-thrust  is,  Oh,  I  should  manage  better  than 
you  do  I  am  sure,  but  I  can’t  go  into  details ;  but  if  I 
were  in  your  place,”  &c.,  &c.,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

The  fact  is  that  the  advice,  experience,  and  theories 
of  luxuriously-placed  women  are  absolutely  valueless  to 
the  masses  who  have  to  keep  up  appearances  and  live 
like  gentlepeople  on  narrow  incomes.  The  economies 
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of  the  wealthy  are  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  middle 
classes ;  the  penuriousness  of  the  former  is  the  lavish 
liberality  of  the  latter.  It  is  from  fellow-strugglers 
and  fellow-sufferers  that  help  must  come.  Theoretical 
sympathy  and  undefined,  delicately-outlined  suggestions 
about  domestic  management  are  just  so  many  empty, 
meaningless  words.  It  is  not  in  the  order  of  things, 
nor  is  it  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  that  women  who  spend  from  three  to  five  hundred 
a  year  on  the  adornment  of  their  own  persons  should 
'  be  able  to  counsel  those  who  have  to  make  the  same 
sum  cover  rent  and  taxes,  school  bills,  servants’  wages, 
laundrywork,  and  the  just  claims  of  the  butcher,  baker, 
and  candlestick-maker.  That  thousands  of  women  do 
accomplish  this  difficult  feat,  thoroughly,  gracefully, 
and  nobly,  is  an  ascertained  fact.  But  there  are  thou- 
j  sands  of  others  who  are  wearing  themselves  away  in 
their  incessant  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  do  so.  And 
this  not  for  want  of  will,  but  literally  because  they  have 
never  been  made  to  learn  a  single  lesson  which  may  fit 
them  for  the  hard  business  of  life  until  they  were  thrust 
into  that  business  by  marriage. 

'  I  appeal  to  two  distinct  and  widely-differing  classes  of 
I  women,  and  I  appeal  with  the  authority  of  personal  expe¬ 
rience  and  strong  sympathy.  The  first  class  is  by  far  the 
larger  one,  and  is  composed  of  women  whose  husbands’ 

I  incomes  vary  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  a 
year,  and  who  (being  portionless)  have  to  go  to  their 
husbands  for  every  five-pound  note  or  shilling  they 
require  for  household  and  other  expenses.  The  second 
dass  is  composed  of  women  who  are  situated  precisely 
as  I  am  myself. — of  women  who  are  professional 
authors  or  artists — at  any  rate  who  are  “  bread¬ 
winners”  in  some  walk  of  life.  These  (may  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say?)  have  the  most  difficult  parts  to  fill  on 
life’s  stage,  for  while  all  their  biain-power  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  their  art  or  profession,  it  behoves  them 
as  women  not  to  neglect  a  single  claim  that  may 
t  righteously  be  made  upon  them  as  mothers  and  mis¬ 
tresses  of  houses. 

To  the  first-mentioned  class  I  would  say  at  once,  if 
you  are  in  difficulties,  or  if  you  would  avoid  difficulties, 
uproot  without  delay  every  “  conventional”  arrange¬ 
ment  in  your  house  which  you  can  abolish  with  comfort 
j  and  which  costs  money.  Your  time  is  your  own — a 
grand  capital  to  start  with !  Invest  some  of  it  in 
finding  out  whether  the  three  regulation  servants — the 
cook,  housemaid,  and  parlour-maid — are  essential  to 
the  wellbeing  of  your  establishment.  Go  a  step 
farther,  and  seek  to  discover  whether  they  add  one 
whit  to  the  comfort  of  it  ?  If  you  entertain  largely  it 
may  be  necessary  that  your  cook  should  have  several 


unemployed  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day  during 
which  she  may  “  think  out”  a  few  new  dishes !  But  if  you 
are  not  perpetually  giving  elaborate  dinners  the  person 
who  prepares  your  daily  food  may  surely  spend  some 
of  those  hours  in  rubbing  a  polished  floor  over  with 
beeswax  and  turpentine,  in  brushing  out  and  dusting 
a  carpeted  room,  in  polishing  stair-rods  and  looking 
over  and  darning  household  linen,  or  in  giving  a  drop 
of  water  and  a  taste  of  healthy,  refreshing  soap  to  any 
thirsty  and  starving  corner  of  the , house  which  may- 
chance  to  have  been  neglected  on  previous  days.  And 
these  things  can  be  done  by  her  without  detriment  to 
any  of  her  more  strictly  official  duties.  If  you  live  in 
London,  cook  can  do  all  the  family  marketing  (after  the 
Continental  fashion,  which  I  shall  strongly  advocate 
presently)  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  When  that  hour  is 
expired  she  ought  to  bring  her  head  and  her  hands  to 
bear  upon  any  part  of  the  house  which  may  require 
care  and  cleaning,  and  if  she  does  not  do  this  without 
continual  reminders  from  her  mistress,  then  she  is  not 
fit  to  be  in  that  mistress’s  employ.  She  is  a  “  conven¬ 
tional  extravagance,”  and  should  speedily  be  abolished 
in  favour  of  a  “general  servant”  who  is  clean  and  can 
comprehend  the  lessons  her  mistress  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  her  in  practical  cookery  of  a  plain  everyday 
character. 

I  say  “  ought  to  be  able  to  give  her”  advisedly,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  woman  who  can  read  and  who  has 
the  use  of  her  hands  has  no  excuse  for  being  unable  to 
send  to  table  exquisitely  prepared  any  dish  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  which  are  within  her  means,  the  receipt 
for  which  is  given  in  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household 
Management.  If  the  general  servant  has  her  kitchen 
clean  and  well  ordered,  and  her  viands  prepared  for 
cooking  early  in  the  day,  she  is  more  completely  mistress 
of  the  situation,  and^is  more  certain  of  success,  than  is 
the  professed  cook,  with  a  brace  of  scullions  under  her, 
who  has  left  the  arrangement  of  her  culinary  matters 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course,  to  insure  this 
early  ordering  of  the  kitchen  department  the  rule  of 
the  house  mast  be  early  rising.  If  the  dining-room 
breakfast  straggles  on  till  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
the  queen  of  the  kitchen  is  disheartened  by  the  in¬ 
opportune  arrival  in  her  midst  of  dirty  cups  and  plates 
and  broken  meats.  Every  sign  of  breakfast  should 
have  passed  from  the  kitchen  (when  there  is  no  house¬ 
maid’s  pantry)  before  the  fresh  vegetables  swimming  in 
clear  water,  the  meat  prepared  for  spit,  saucepan,  pie- 
dish,  or  frying-pan  appears  upon  the  dresser  or  side- 
table.  And  such  clearance  ought  to  take  place  and 
such  appearance  ought  to  be  made  at  an  hour  that  will 
leave  plenty  of  time  for  any  reasonable  demand  that 
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may  be  made  upon  the  servant’s  industry  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  any  branch  of  the  household  management.  Such 
a  servant  as  this,  who  is  quick,  clean,  and  prompt,  an 
early  riser,  sober,  and  good-tempered,  is  well  worth  sixteen 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  shilling  a  week  for  her  washing. 
And  such  servants  are  occasionally  to  be  found. 

Having  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  abolish  the  to- 
called  regular  “  cook,”  my  typical  lady  will  find  it  easy 
to  substitute  another  “general  servant”  for  upper 
household  and  nursery  work,  in  the  place  of  the 
“  house”  or  “  parlour”  and  nurse  maid.  Mothers  in 
the  position  of  my  typical  lady  on  ;^5oo  a  year  ought 
be  able  to  take  the  chief  responsibility  of  their 


infants  on  themselves.  No  woman  whose  head  is 
clear  and  whose  hands  are  deft  need  shrink  from 
washing  and  dressing  a  baby  of  tender  weeks.  I  know 
women  who  get  through  the  task  happily  enough  daily, 
even  though  pledged  but  unwritten  MS.  is  weighing 
on  their  minds,  and  uncorrected  proofs  are  lying  sice 
by  side  with  the  baby’s  baskets.  We  can  do  so  much 
if  we  only  believe  that  we  can  !  we  can  put  our  hands 
to  so  many  things  without  defiling  them  at  all  if  we 
only  go  on  in  that  “  unhasting,  unresting”  spirit  which 
never  spends  itself  in  supine  self-pity  !  I  shall  humbly 
hope  to  show  how  /  think  we  may  do  these  things  in 
future  papers. 


0nr  ©HijbEits: 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  ORNAMENTAL  AS  WELL  AS  PROFITABLE. 


^  N  the  month  of  March  last  year  we 

ftook  for  our  subject  the  ornamental 
and  profitable  use  of  kitchen  gardens. 
The  first  portion  of  this  subject  was 
>  at  that  time  somewhat  fully  discussed. 
Vant  of  space,  however,  compelled  us 
3  reserve  for  another  opportunity  the 
onsideration  of  the  second  and  no  doubt 
^  tiore  important  portion.  To  this  we 

now  invite  our  readers’  attention.  The  kitchen- 
garden,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  only 
ground  under  cultivation  attached  to  a  dwelling-house 
which  makes  any  profitable  return.  Its  money  value  is 
represented  by  the  sum  which  would  cover  the  bills  of 
the  greengrocer  and  fruiterer  for  the  family,  and  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  deduction  from  the  wages  of  the  gardener  to 
that  amount.  If,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  most 
suburban  villas  and  in  all  country-houses,  a  gardener  be 
deemed  necessary,  a  very  large  portion  of  what  must  be 
termed  unprofitable  labour  falls  to  his  lot.  The  shrub¬ 
beries,  lawns,  and  fiower-gardens  cannot  be  said  to  make 
any  return  of  profit ;  they  are  luxuries  merely,  more  or 
less  expensive  according  to  their  extent  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  kept  up.  With  the  kitchen-garden 
the  case  is  different.  Whatever  time  and  labour  the 
gardener  spends  on  this  is  turned  to  so  much  profit. 
His  work  is  not  merely  ornamental — it  is  economical ; 
k  is  helping  to  pay  his  own  expenses,  and  the  better  the 
cultivation  the  greater  the  benefit  received.  This  part 
trf  our  subject  is  so  important  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pressing  it  upon  the  notice  of  our  lady  readers. 


Every  mistress  of  any  country  residence  has  a  direct 
interest  in  the  proper  management  of  her  kitchen-garden 
— in  cropping  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
the  greatest  possible  return.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  ab'e 
to  assert  that  the  ground  allotted  for  kitchen-garden  use 
yields  enough  for  the  supply  of  the  family.  The  proper 
question  to  be  answered  is,  Does  it  yield  its  full  amount 
of  food  ?  Whatever  produce  there  may  be  over  and 
above  the  requirements  of  the  household  will  always 
find  a  ready  sale  in  the  nearest  market-town,  and  in  thu 
way  benefit  not  the  owners  only  but  others  also,  or  it 
may  be  given  away  in  the  neighbourhood  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  some  poor  cottagers  who  have  no  gardens  of 
their  own.  At  all  events  the  land  should  be  so  managed 
as  to  yield  its  fullest  increase.  Waste  in  any  shape  is  to 
be  deprecated,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  that  not 
to  make  all  we  can  by  good  cultivation  out  of  the  ground 
we  occupy  is  as  much  a  matter  of  waste  as  the  wanton 
destruction  of  all  produce  over  and  above  what  may  be 
required  to  satisfy  our  own  wants. 

To  condense  our  instructions  as  much  as  possible  we 
will  consider  kitchen-garden  crops  under  two  heads— 
permanent  and  variable.  The  former  will  embrace  all 
sorts  of  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  &c.,  and  also 
such  vegetable  crops  as  occupy  the  same  ground,  if  n  >i 
permanently,  at  any  rate  for  several  years.  Asparagus, 
seakale,  globe  artichokes,  and  rhubarb  are  of  this  sort 
All  other  vegetables  which  are  sown  or  planted  annually, 
and  require  what  is  termed  a  rotation  in  cropping— 
that  is,  a  change  of  ground  every  season  or  as  oiteo 
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as  it  can  be  given  them — will  come  under  the  latter 

kad. 

The  blending  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  necessity  in  every  small  garden  where 
both  are  needed,  tends  very  much,  when  judiciously 
Managed,  to  improve  the  appearance  of  any  piece  of 
ground,  and,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the 
practice  of  some  of  our  best  gardeners  proves  that  it  is 
profitable  also. 

Much  valuable  practical  information  upon  this  point 
■uy  be  gained  by  a  visit  to  Fulham  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  land  here  is  chiefly  devoted  to  market- 
garden  crops,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rental, 
the  largest  return  has  to  be  made  from  it.  About 
Walham  Green  the  ground  is  let  at  1 2  the  acre,  and 
there  are  favoured  situations  which  command  even  a 
higher  rental.  All  these  are  mixed  gardens — that  is, 
the  land  is  planted  with  fruit-trees  and  undercropped 
with  bush  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries  and  currants, 
and  also  with  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  process  is 
found  very  remunerative.  The  fruit  alone,  one  year 
wkh  another,  we  have  heard  upon  good  authority,  in 
one  of  these  mixed  gardens,  realises  £2^  per  acre. 
Pears,  plums,  gooseberries,  and  currants  are  the  fruits 
grown.  The  pears  and  plums  ate  planted  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart  in  alternate  rows,  and  the  former,  being 
tall-growing,  throw  very  little,  if  any,  shade  upon  the 
latter.  Gooseberries  and  currants,  if  not  planted  too 
dtickly,  do  remarkably  well  under  standard  fruit-trees, 
for  they  receive  plenty  of  air  and  light,  especially  when 
wery  alternate  space  between  the  trees  is  cropped  with 
tome  low-growing  vegetable.  About  the  roots  of  the 
standard  fruit-trees,  as  is  the  case  in  many  places, 
larcissus  and  other  bulbous  plants  can  be  grown.  Of 
course  not  a  little  of  the  success  which  attends  such  a 
system  as  undercroppers’  with  vegetables,  bush  fruit 
sod  flowers,  must  be  ascribed  to  high  cultivation  as 
well  as  to  a  naturally  good  soil.  It  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  heavy  croppers  without  the  free  use  of  plenty  of 
nanure,  and  that  of  the  best  quality.  The  ordinary 
refuse  of  a  gentleman’s  stables  is  not  rich  enough  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity.  From  this  the  long  straw 
should  be  shaken,  left  ,to  dry,  and  thrown  as  litter  for 
fatting  pigs  to  tread  down.  This,  when  mixed  with 
foe  remainingl’contents  _  of  the  horsebin,  will  form  a 
tompost  that  will  force  into  luxuriance  all  vegetable 


growth,  and  soon  make  its  beneficial  effects  manifest 
even  upon  the  poorest  soil. 

What  sorts  of  fruit-trees  to  plant  is  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  for  the  same  sorts  do  not  answer  equally  well  in 
all  localities.  Hence  it  has  become  an  axiom  in  garden 
management  that  those  are  the  best  sorts  which  do 
best  in  our  own  parts  of  the  country.  This,  of  course, 
can  only  be  known  by  experience ;  still  every  owner  of 
a  garden  in  a  new  neighbourhood  will  be  saved  much 
needless  expense  if,  before  he  plants,  he  will  look 
about  him  and  observe  what  sorts  thrive  best.  It 
may  save  trouble  if  we  give  a  short  list  of  such  fruit- 
trees  as  are  found  generally  useful,  and  which  our  own 
experience  has  proved  to  be  some  of  the  best  worth 
growing  in  Norfolk. 

Applet. — Dr,  Harvey,  Blenheim  orange,  Sturmer 
pippin,  Fearn  pippin,  Morningthorpe  pippin,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Keswick  codlin.  Lord  Suffield,  the  Stone 
pippin.  Northern  Greening,  Doncaster  Pearmain,  and 
Hawthornden.  The  Devonshire  Larrenden,  the  famous 
“  sackapple”  of  olden  times  in  the  western  counties, 
and  the  Kerry  pippin,  also  do  well  here. 

Pears. — For  a  wall  we  would  recommend  the 
Duchesse  d’ Angouleme,  Marie  Louise,  Knight  Monarch, 
Beurre  Ranee,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Comte  de  Lamy, 
and,  for  dwarf  or  tall  standards,  Forelle  or  the  Trant 
pear,  the  Winter  Helis,  William’s  Bon  Chretien,  Seckle, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Glou  Morceau,  Louise,  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  and  the  Autumn  Bergamot. 

Cherries. — Of  these  perhaps  the  best-bearing  varieties 
are  the  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Bigarreau,  Werder’s 
Black  Heart,  the  Kentish,  and  Morello.  These  may 
be  grown  as  standards  or  against  a  wall. 

Plums. — Of  plums  there  are  so  many  new  and  useful 
varieties  that  it  is  hard  to  particularise,  but  we  cannot 
do  wrong  anywhere  in  planting  Victoria,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  the  old  greengage,  Washington,  the  old  purple 
Orleans,  Sharp’s  Emperor,  Kirk’s  dark  purple,  Mitchel- 
son’s  large  black.  River’s  early  prolific,  and  Woolstan’s 
black  gage  of  rich  and  delicious  flavour,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  bearer. 

Of  wall  fruit  properly  so  called — that  is,  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots — we  forbear  to  give  any  list. 
There  are  so  great  differences  of  constitution  in  the 
different  varieties,  that  a  careful  selection  must  be  made 
with  especial  reference  to  a  particular  climate. 
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«T  was  the  fashion  of  the  essayists  of 
the  Addison  and  Steele  period  to 
describe  dreams  which  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  experienced,  in  which 
they  saw  multitudes  of  their  fellow- 
•eatures  collected  in  a  vast  plain  for 
>me  special  purpose.  Sometimes  a 
sirit  of  Troth  or  other  symbolical  per- 
aunage  threw  a  great  light  on  them  and 
I  discovered  many  shams,  and  in  other  cases 
there  was  a  general  exchange  of  what  were  considered 
to  be  the  particular  burthens  of  each  person’s  life,  the 
result  being  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  the  good 
genius  of  the  occasion  at  last  yielding  to  the  general 
prayer  to  restore  the  original  condition  of  things,  the 
conviction  being  arrived  at,  after  experience  of  change, 
that  Hamlet  was  quite  reasonable  when  he  said,  “  Better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of.”  As  vast  a  plain  as  that  dreamed  of  by  Addi¬ 
son — a  whole  continent  indeed — would  be  required  to 
give  elbow-room  to  all  the  unhappy  people  who  believe 
that  they  are  terribly  ill-used,  and  claim  the  sympathy 
of  some  good  genius  to  set  matters  right.  If  we  believe 
all  the  complaints  uttered,  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  against  many  Siseras  ;  the  world  is  full  of  con¬ 
spiracies  ;  there  is  a  general  desire  to  deprive  of  their 
natural  rights  and  to  burden  with  troubles,  poor,  un¬ 
offending,  and  most  meritorious  if  most  unappreciated, 
members  of  society. 

Probably  when  in  this  complaining  mood  we  are 
unconsciously  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  egotism  which 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  troubles  we  endure  are 
in  any  material  degree  due  to  ourselves,  because,  of 
course,  we  are  always  right  in  thought  and  deed,  and 
that  consequently  they  must  arise  from  the  action  of 
other  people ;  or  it  may  be  that  we  have  a  dim  but 
very  unpleasant  suspicion  that  we  may  have  been  just  a 
litde  wrong,  and,  being  angry  with  ourselves,  in¬ 
geniously  seek  to  be  comforted  by  turning  our  anger 
on  other  people.  There  are  many  blunderers,  in 
private  and  public  life,  who  try  to  hide  their  blunders 
from  observation  by  lashing  themselves  into  a  passion 
and  vociferously  scolding  other  people.  “  Matters  are 
going  wrong,  everybody  can  see  that,  and,  as  it  cannot 
possibly  be  owing  to  any  fault  of  mine,  it  must  be  due 
to  you  or  somebody  else.**  Such  is  the  logical  formula 
with  which  we  seek  to  console  ourselves. 


In  private  life  it  may  be  well  to  consider  that  the 
surest  way  of  having  every  man’s  hand  against  us  is  to 
have  our  hand  against  every  man.  If  we  are  dis¬ 
agreeable,  mean,  litigious,  grasping,  unsympathetic, 
and  unsocial,  we  are  not  likely  to  receive  much  con¬ 
sideration  or  sympathy  from  the  majority  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  do  not  conspire  against  us,  that  is  a  delusion 
on  our  parts,  but  they  simply  erect  their  prickles,  like 
rival  porcupines,  and  have  as  little  to  do  with  us  as 
they  possibly  can.  They  may  be  polite  in  society — 
that  is  very  much  a  matter  of  habit — but  they  will  not 
be  actively  friendly ;  and  as  ordinary  people  are  rather 
prone  to  take  pleasure  in  hearing  anything  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  those  whom  they  dislike,  they  will  rather 
encourage  than  repress  any  little  bit  of  scandal,  true  or 
untrue,  which  tells  against  us.  This  is  not  amiable,  of 
course  ;  but  average  human  nature  has  many  unamiable 
elements,  which  are  exhibited  when  there  is  any 
annoyance  or  irritation.  We  may  fairly  say  that,  even 
if  one  half  of  the  troubles  we  endure  are  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  want  of  kindness  or  consideration  of  others, 
the  remaining  half  is  due  to  ourselves.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  are  weak,  foolish,  and  indiscreet,  deficient  in 
taste  and  tact,  knowledge  of  the  world  and  practical 
aptitude,  candid  observers  of  our  conduct  will  not  be 
greatly  surprised  if  more  astute  and  not  very  scrupulous 
persons — there  are  thousands  on  thousands  in  the 
world — take  advantage  of  us,  overreach,  and  then 
neglect  us.  Here,  too,  our  troubles — misfortunes,  if 
we  like  to  style  them  so — have,  at  any  rate,  a  partial 
origin  in  ourselves. 

In  family  and  social  life  we  very  frequently  meet 
with  persons  who  are  always  complaining  of  the  wrongs  , 
they  endure.  “Afy  position  is  not  sufficiently  con-  j 
sidered  ;  my  claims  are  overlooked  ;  my  word  goes  for 
nothing  /  am  a  mere  nobody,  and  others  are  allowed 
to  do  as  they  like.”  So  petty  jealousies  are  nursed 
morbid  tempers  encouraged,  love  endangered,  and  the 
cry  is,  “  Everybody  is  leagued  against  me,  but  what  I 
have  done  to  be  so  ill-used  I  cannot  imagine.”  This 
unhappy  perception  of  supposed  ill-usage  not  only  mag 
nifies  actual  slights,  but  produces  a  blindness  to  just  as 
actual  affection  and  sympathy,  of  which,  if  we  fairly 
open  our  eyes,  we  should  see  a  great  amount  even  in 
this  so-called  “  wicked  world.”  Sometimes  it  is  silent 
and  unobtrusive  really  from  a  kindly  fear  of  misrepresen 
tation  by  a  tetchy  disposition  ;  sometimes  from  a  litde 
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unavoidable  resentment  at  the  thankless  way  in  which 
it  has  been  received.  We  really  believe  that,  although — 
partly  from  the  inherent  selfishness  of  human  nature, 
and  partly  from  the  necessary  absorption  in  personal 
business  or  pleasure — a  large  number  of  persons  are 
extremely  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of  others,  yet 
when  they  do  actively  concern  themselves  with  our 
business,  they  would  just  as  readily  do  us  a  good  as  an 
ill  turn,  be  quite  as  willing  to  see  us  comfortable  as 
uncomfortable.  As  to  conspiring  against  us,  when  by  so 
doing  they  can  gain  nothing  for  themselves,  why,  selfish 
and  indifferent  as  they  may  be,  they  would  not  think  for 
a  moment  of  taking  so  much  trouble.  That  is  a  prosaic 
way  of  stating  the  case,  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  a 
tolerably  fair  representation  of  the  position  of  affairs. 

Leaving  the  domain  of  private  life,  we  may  notice 
how  terribly  ill-used  certain  classes  believe  themselves  to 
be,  and  how  dull  they  are  to  perceive  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  answerable  for  the  evils  they  com¬ 
plain  of  by  irritating  perversity  and  violently  making 
unreasonable  claims.  Look  at  the  perpetual  contests 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  the  statements  put 
forward  by  agitators  inciting  the  working-classes  to 
believe  that  the  employers  are  their  natural  enemies ; 
as  if  any  man  would  be  so  foolish  (all  sentiment  out  of 
the  question),  when  he  has  invested  his  capital  in 
machinery  or  business  establishments,  as  to  invite  quar¬ 
rels  with  the  labour  which  makes  his  capital  return 
interest,  and  prefer  to  let  it  be  unproductive.  Labour 
is  as  essential  to  him  as  the  working  of  capital  is  to  the 
workman,  and  the  problem  to  be  adjusted  is  to  make 
each  bear  its  exact  share  of  the  fair  work  to  be  done 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Deliberate  ill- 
usage,  systematic  antagonism,  is  an  absurd  delusion. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  constantly-advocated  claim  of 
women  to  share  in  what  are  called  political  rights,  how 
very  imaginary  is  some  of  the  “  ill-usage”  complained 
of!  The  necessary  work  of  the  world,  the  labour  to 
be  undertaken,  the  results  to  be  achieved,  the  purifying, 
strengthening,  and  protecting  the  fabric  of  social  life, 
are  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  and  we 
can  trace  with  considerable  accuracy  the  broad  line  of 
demarcation  marked  by  nature  and  the  necessities  of 
civilised  life  between  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
.  i[  men  and  women.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  the  lines 
overlap  ;  sometimes  men  must  undertake  responsibilities 
generally  allotted  to  women,  sometimes  women  are 
I  called  upon  to  assume  those  more  appropriate  to  the 
:  stronger  sex.  But  these  exceptions,  like  other  excep- 
.  lions,  prove  the  validity  of  the  rule,  which  remains  for 
i  j  general  acceptance.  Men  no  more  ill-use  women  by 
desiring  that  they  should  limit  themselves  to  the  field 


of  work — ample  enough  as  it  is — which  common  in¬ 
stinct  has  marked  out  for  them,  than  women  ill-use  men 
by  wishing  them  to  undertake  the  more  arduous  duties 
of  active  life,  and  refrain  from  unduly  interfering  in 
matters  which  lie  more  immediately  within  the  limits 
of  feminine  duties. 

An  agitation  of  a  very  vigorous  character  is  now 
being  carried  on  by  shopkeepers  against  Co  operative 
Stores,  and  we  could  scarcely  find  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  our  argument.  If  we  take  the  trades" 
men’s  word,  they  are  most  outrageously  ill-used  ;  if  wc 
look  at  the  matter  calmly  and  logically,  the  complaints 
approach  absurdity  very  perilously.  The  Stores  insist  on 
ready  money,  consequently  turn  their  capital  frequently^ 
have  no  bad  debts,  and  are  able  to  sell  at  a  moderate 
profit.  Tradesmen  eagerly  give  credit,  charge  a  large  rate 
of  profit  to  ready-money  customers  to  make  up  for  losses, 
and  then  complain  that  customers  prefer  a  more  rational 
and  straightforward  mode  of  dealing  A  large  meeting 
has  been  recently  held,  and  if  the  Chairman  was  not 
intentionally  guilty  of  a  joke,  he  was  unconsciously 
very  comical.  He  said,  “  People  who  did  not  pay  their 
accounts  with  retail  traders  at  once  as  they  did  at  the 
Civil  Service  Stores,  but  left  their  dealings  with  traders 
to  servants  who  almost  all  levied  blackmail,  and  who 
took  long  credit,  could  not  expect  that  retailers  could 
compete  against  societies  established  with  such  unfair 
advantages”  —  that  is,  the  Stores  take  the  “unfair 
advantage”  of  not  “  tipping”  servants  to  cheat  their 
employers,  and  of  expecting  that  customers  should  pay 
for  what  they  purchased.  He  went  on  to  say,  “  He 
had  that  day  counted  seventy-three  carriages  outside 
the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  The  occupiers  of  these 
carriages  had  never  paid  the  same  personal  attention  to 
their  business  with  private  traders.”  If  this  means 
anything  it  is  that  tradesmen  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
because  their  customers  have  taken  to  look  after  their 
own  interests,  and  no  longer  give  the  shopkeepers  the 
chance  of  doing  as  they  like  with  them.  Another 
speaker  said  he  “  emphatically  protested  against  Civil 
Servants  trading  in  this  manner — it  was  unmanly  and 
unfair  that  they  should  trade  in  opposition  to  those  who 
helped  to  keep  them,”  from  which  we  are  to  suppose 
that  Civil  Servants  who  receive  salaries  for  performing 
certain  duties  are  therefore  deprived  of  their  rights  as 
individuals  to  do  what  the  tradesmen  claim  to  do,  and, 
indeed,  prides  himself  on  doing — buying  in  the  best  and 
most  available  market.  It  was  said  at  the  meeting  that 
clerks  in  the  Government  offices  led  very  easy  lives, 
but  nobody  appears  to  have  noticed  that  the  fact,  if  true 
(certainly  not  true  as  to  the  officials  of  the  Post- 
office,  Customs,  Inland  Revenue,  and  other  depart- 
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ments,  where  work  is  heavy  and  salaries  are  small), 
has  nothiag  whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  Civil 
Servants  have  as  perfect  a  right  to  invest  in  the  purchase 
of  shares  in  a  society  from  which  they  derive  benefits 
as  a  tradesman  has  to  invest  in  railway,  mining,  or  bank 
shares ;  but  what  a  cry  of  indignation  at  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  there  would  be  if  a 
grocer  or  draper  were  threatened  with  legislative  pro¬ 
hibition  to  hold  such  shares,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
making  large  profits  and'  giving  a  very  inadequate 
exchange  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  he  supplied  for 
the  money  he  received  !  Another  speaker  said,  “  What 
he  complained  of  was  that  traders  should  be  subject  to 
the  competition  of  men  who  had  not  to  bear  the  ordi¬ 
nary  responsibilities  of  business,  but  who  were  already 
provided  for.”  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  gentleman 
announced  his  intention  of  “  approaching  the  question 
seriously.”  The  competition  is  made  possible  by  the 
investment  of  the  spare  capital  of  men  who  do  not  them¬ 
selves  engage  in  the  work,  just  as  the  capital  for  a  railway 
is  supplied  by  shareholders.  This  money  is  risked,  and 
dierefore  the  shareholders  do  bear  the  ordinary  re¬ 


sponsibilities  of  business  ;  and  as  to  being  already  pro¬ 
vided  for,  how  heartily  the  tradesman  would  laugh  at 
the  suggestion  that  when  he  is  making  three  or  four 
hundred  a  year  by  his  work  he  should  be  satisfied  and 
rigidly  refuse  to  make  another  hundred  or  two  if  the 
chance  offers  !  Managers  of  departments  in  Co¬ 
operative  Stores  are  paid  good  salaries,  and  are  compe¬ 
tent  men  of  business,  who  would  otherwise  be  shop¬ 
keepers  for  themselves,  and  so  competing.  If  the 
shareholders  take  a  fair  dividend  every  half-year  it 
swells  their  incomes,  on  which  they  pay  fivepence  in 
the  pound  to  the  income-tax.  If  the  dividend  shows  a 
fmr  percentage  it  only  proves  that  reasonable  profits 
may  be  made  from  moderate  prices ;  and  if  these  prices 
are  much  below  those  of  the  retail  trader  the  fait 
conclusion  is  that  he  has  been  overcharging. 

We  have  referred  to  this  as  a  topic  of  the  day,  and  it 
is  an  apt  instance  of  the  method  of  reasoning  adopted 
by  “  ill-used  people.’’  So  long  as  you  let  us  do  exactly 
as  we  like,  whether  you  suffer  or  not,  everything  is  as 
it  should  be ;  when  you  begin,  to  take  care  of  yourself 
we  are  shockingly  aggrieved. 

G.  R.  E. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


LTHOUGH  the  awakening  had 
come  suddenly  to  Humphrey,  and 
had  been  so  startled  out  of  his 
usual  easy-going  complacency  as  to 
retort  fiercely  and  contemptuously, 
without  a  vestige  of  his  usual  courtesy, 
on  the  woman  who,  to  gratify  her  feel- 
ings  of  pique,  had  attempted  to  play  so  mean 
and  wicked  a  trick  upon  him,  yet  he  could 
^  not  at  first  believe  that  he  should  have  cause 
jf  to  dread  any  serious  consequences. 

^  “I  have  been  a  fool  to  humour  her  whims, 
but  I  can  afford  to  defy  her  and  let  her  do 
her  worst ;  she  will  never  be  able  to  shake 
my  wife  in  her  allegiance  to  me,”  he  thought,  as  he 
walked  home  in  a  state  of  angry  ferment,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  be  most  indignant  with  this  woman, 
who  had  proved  herself  to  be  such  an  avenging  Astraea, 
or  with  his  own  stupidity.  He  remembered  how  his 
self-control  had  been  almost  exhausted  daring  the  inter¬ 
view,  and  how  he  had  hurled  words  at  her  as  if  he  had 


been  forgetful  of  her  sex.  Now  that  the  reaction  had 
come  he  felt  how  useless  had  been  his  passion,  but  his 
self-respect  was  wounded,  and  he  shrank  from  meeting 
Godwyn.  His  first  thought  had  been  to  seek  his  wife 
and  explain  all  to  her  without  delay,  making  her  believe 
how  truly  and  how  tenderly  he  had  always  loved  her. 
But  as  he  neared  home  his  footsteps  slackened,  and  be 
began  to  argue  with  himself.  Memory  helped  him, 
bringing  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  like  fire  bringing  out 
secret  writing,  every  snare  which  an  unscrupulous 
schemer  had  laid  to  entrap  him. 

“  I  have  been  a  fool  and  nothing  more  ;  why  should 
I  bring  up  the  miserable  subject  between  myself  and 
my  wife  again  ?”  he  thought,  half  inclined  to  retrace  his 
steps.  “  Why  should  I  stoop  to  vindicate  myself  from 
accusations  which  are  utterly  senseless  ?”  For,  with 
Olive’s  words  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  felt  a  sort  of 
shame  of  meeting  Godwyn — a  shame  which  was  new 
to  him  as  an  honest  and  an  honourable  man.  It  is 
surely  not  possible  that  any  real  harm  can  come  of  ail 
this  nonsense,”  he  thought  in  this  reaction  of  feel 
ing,  as  he  quickened  his  walk,  pricked  and  tor 
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tured  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  culpable  weak¬ 
ness.  It  was  not  possible  that  just  because  a  silly,  half- 
edocated  woman,  whose  faculties  for  mischief  had  been 
developed  by  the  artificial  habits  which  she  had  con¬ 
tracted  at  foreign  watering-places,  whose  better  im¬ 
pulses  had  been  stifled  in  moral  atmospheres  which  were 
as  heated  and  poisonous  as  overcrowded,  gaslit  theatres, 
and  whose  mind  had  been  fed  on  sensational  French 
novels,  chose  to  plan  a  melodramatic  sort  of  revenge  In 
which  she  sacrificed  to  her  momentary  passion  all  ideas 
of  propriety,  therefore  she  should  have  power  to  injure 
bis  wife,  who  was  raised  so  immensely  above  her . 

“  I  defy  her  ;  let  her  do  her  worst,”  he  repeated  to 
himself  again,  as  if  the  reiteration  of  his  defiance  could 
make  conviction  stronger. 

And  yet  mixed  up  with  his  disgust  at  Olive’s  unseemly 
conduct,  and  with  that  other  ingredient  of  disgust  at  his 
own  easiness  of  temperament,  came  the  remembrance 
which  he  could  not  shake  off  of  the  groan  which  was 
said  to  be  his  wife’s. 

The  cry  of  the  poor  injured  soul  seemed  to  have 
reached  his  heart,  and  agonised  it.  And  yet  after  all, 
perhaps,  the  whole  thing  was  only  a  practical  joke,  and 
he — who  had  the  greatest  possible  objection  to  what  is 
called  a  scene — would  willingly  have  persuaded  himself 
that  it  was  so.  He  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  londy 
road  wincing  at  the  difficulty  of  persuading  himself  that 
die  thing  was  not  real,  and  that  a  trick  had  not  been  played 
upon  him  which  had  shocked  and  wounded  his  wife, 
and  desecrated  everything  dear  and  holy  associated  with 
the  name  of  home.  He,  too,  trembled  as  he  walked, 
and  the  familiar  objects  were  a  trifle  indistinct  before 
his  eyes  ;  yet  he  tried  to  think  that  he  was  not,  after 
all,  suffering  from  a  blow  which  had  gone  to  his  heart 
and  spilled  his  warmest  blood. 

The  instinctive  dread  of  something  terrible  which  had 
made  him  use  such  violent  language  came  upon  him 
again  in  full  force  as  he  reached  the  door  of  the  villa. 
He  recognised  then  the  utter  absurdity  of  hoping  to 
shake  off  the  waking  nightmare,  or  to  calm  his  thoughts 
by  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  firesh  air,  and  he  feared 
to  inform  himself  of  the  truth  by  hurrying  in  as  he  had 
first  intended.  He  heard  the  lunch-bell  ring  for  the 
third  time  as  he  was  still  aimlessly  wandering  about, 
and  hesitating  to  return  under  circumstances  which  had 
become  so  miserable.  The  hour  of  penitence  and  of 
grief  had  seemed  to  have  come  upon  him  as  well  as 
upon  Madame  von  Hannenberg,  and  his  conscience 
reproached  him  for  having  weakly  yielded  to  his  old 
languid  love  of  ease  and  amusement  in  falling  so  easily 
into  a  ridiculous  pitfall. 

“  Godwyn  may  not  be  able  to  look  upon  me  without 


loathing  if  it  is  possible  that  she  still  believes  in  that 
wretched  scene,”  he  thought  with  pale  austerity  at  the 
recollection  of  the  wicked  interference  which,  because 
bis  eyes  had  not  been  sufficiently  open,  had  taken  place 
between  them. 

It  never  struck  him  that,  while  he  had  thought  he 
was  acquainted  with  everything  that  was  going  on,  all 
the  time  he  might  have  been  stone-blind  as  to  what 
his  wife  had  really  been  suffering.  But  a  new  and 
suddenly  painful  emotion  flitted  rapidly  across  his 
already  agitated  face  when  he  beard  from  the  servant 
that  not  only  had  her  mistress  gone  out  apparently 
rather  unwell  that  morning,  but  that  she  had  not 
returned. 

It  was  much  past  the  usual  lunch  hour.  The  neat¬ 
ness  and  brightness  of  everything  on  the  table,  from 
the  snow-white  cover  to  the  brilliant  glass  and  spoons— 
all  speaking  of  the  careful  management  and  dexterous 
lighthandedness  of  the  gentle  uncomplaining  wife,  who, 
in  spite  of  her  own  failing  health  and  the  heavy  pressure 
of  domestic  cares  on  her  delicate  shoulders,  had, borne 
constant  neglect  and  the  worry  of  a  scandal  for  the  last 
several  months — seemed  to  assail  him,  for  the  first 
time,  with  silent  reproach. 

It  was  impossible  to  eat  anything,  or  even  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  tidy  maid-servant,  who  knew  of  the 
scandal,  and  who  was  as  jealous  as  a  lover  of 
any  fancied  neglect  to  her  mistress.  His  own 
sense  of  rectitude  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to  feel  con¬ 
temptuous  and  indifferent  to  the  people  who  were  ready 
to  imagine  evil  of  him.  A  certain  obstinacy  and 
defiance  would  have  made  him  ready  to  dismiss  ftithfnl 
Martha  on  the  spot  had  she  dared  to  look  at  him  in 
such  a  way  only  the  day  before.  But  now  he  shrank 
from  the  eloquent,  innocent  eyes  of  his  own  children, 
which  seemed  to  ask  him  with  mute  inquiry  to  account 
to  them  for  the  absence  of  their  mother.  The  little 
ones  were  crying,  and  refusing  to  eat  their  dinner  with¬ 
out  her. 

Evening  came,  and  Godwyn  did  not  appear ;  night, 
and  they  were  unable  to  find  her.  He  knew  that  others 
were  in  dreadful  uncertmnty  about  her,  the  more  so 
when  they  remembered  her  delicate  health ,  and  were 
aware  that  any' agitation  might  be  dangerous  for  her 
just  now.  He  had  unlocked  the  drawer  in  which  she 
kept  her  papers,  and  had  found  the  anonymous  letter 
which  she  had  put  away,  hoping  to  be  able  to  show  it 
to  him  in  triumph,  disproving  its  accusation.  Had  it 
come  from  a  bold  assmlant  she  might  have  disproved  it 
easily,  but  from  this  insidious  enemy,  who  had  laid  her 
schemes  so  artfully  than  even  he — who  prided  him¬ 
self  a  little  vainly  on  an  instinct  for  reading  character — 
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had  mistaken  a  malignant  and  hypocritical  for  a  mere 
childish  and  Will-o’-the-wisp  nature — what  hope  could 
unsuspecting  Godwyn  have  had  of  proving  her  equal  ? 

He  himself  began  to  feel  hope  deserting  him,  and  to 
be  more  than  doubtful  whether  Godwyn’s  heart  would 
ever  return  to  him  now. 

A  sense  of  aloofness  came  over  him,  a  feeling  for  the 
first  time  as  if  his  wife  had  been  hard  upon  him.  She 
was  one  of  those  good  women,  he  said  bitterly  to  him¬ 
self,  to  whom,  if  they  made  up  their  minds  definitely 
on  any  given  subject,  one  might  appeal  with  as  little 
result  as  to  the  deaf  ears  of  one  already  dead.  Con¬ 
fusion  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  his  home  and  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  it,  as  if  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
were  over  his  former  happiness.  “  It  was  as  I  feared. 
She  was  jealous !  Her  jealousy  made  her  suspicious, 
and  a  wicked  woman  knew  how  to  work  successfully 
upon  that  jealousy,”  he  thought,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
new  indignation  at  the  idea.  “  How  can  it  be  possible 
for  us  ever  to  be  happy  together  again  when — however 
stainless  she  may  be  herself — she  thinks  it  possible  for 
me  to  be  a  traitor  ?  If  she  had  one  grain  of  mercy  for 
me  she  would  have  asked  me  to  explain !  She  was 
always  just,  but  not  always  merciful,”  he  thought,  with 
a  new  sort  of  austerity,  a  new  remembrance  of  what 
was  due  to  himself  and  his  own  dignity  as  the  father  of 
his  children,  when  on  the  next  day  the  news  was  brought 
to  him  that  Carslake’s  wife  had  found  Godwyn. 

So  she  had  simply  fled  away  from  her  husband 
believing  the  blackest  things  against  him.  He  had  been 
as  firm  as  his  uncle  had  been  in  disclaiming  from  the 
first  the  bare  idea  that  under  any  prepossession  his 
wife  could  have  committed  suicide.  He  had  not  been 
alarmed,  but  simply  disdainful,  when  they  suggested  the 
searching  of  every  pond  and  every  ditch  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  No  such  horrible  thought  had  occurred  to 
him ;  Godwyn  was  too  saintly  for  such  a  form  of 
madness. 

And  yet,  when  the  circumstances  of  her  flight  came 
to  be  examined,  it  appeared  that  she  had  braved  death 
rather  than  remain  for  another  hour  in  his  presence  ! 

He  did  not  hear  that  she  had  been  delirious,  nor  that 
the  delirium  had  been  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of 
unconsciousness ;  he  never  heard  this  till  afterwards. 
But  when  his  instinct  had  been  to  hurry  after  her  and 
to  bring  her  back  again  as  soon  as  she  could  be  moved 
by  easy  stages  to  her  own  home,  the  doctor  had  dis¬ 
couraged  any  such  idea,  writing  to  him  in  cold  and  rather 
formal  language,  and  telling  him  that  the  worst  thing 
he  possibly  could  do  was  to  insist  on  seeing  his  wife. 

“  Yon  will  simply  kill  her  if  you  see  her ;  she  is 
unable  to  bear  the  least  excitement,**  the  rough  parish 


doctor,  who  was  not  used  to  mincing  his  orders,  had 
written  in  terms  of  sharp  decision. 

It  was  the  final  blow  for  Humphrey,  and  with  a 
sense  of  outraged  pride  he  took,  as  it  were,  his  resolution 
in  both  hands.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  way  out 
of  the  difRculty,  and  that  was  to  efface  himself.  He  had 
been  misunderstood,  the  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  strong  against  him,  and  even  the  men  whom  he 
employed  looked  at  him,  as  he  fancied,  with  looks  of 
hatred.  The  knowledge  that  the  widow  had  left 
Dornton  bag  and  baggage  —and  a  good  riddance  too,  as 
the  common  people  said — had  done  a  little  to  conciliate 
them,  but  it  was  as  he  had  said — they  almost  worshipped 
their  benefactress.  Even  this  country  apothecary  had 
taken  part  against  him,  he  reflected  a  little  bitterly; 
there  was  no  more  hope  of  happiness  under  present 
circumstances. 

He  had  long  talked  of  paying  a  visit  to  America  for 
the  sake  of  inspecting  some  new  machinery,  and  he 
thought  in  his  desperation  of  making  the  present  an 
opportunity  for  paying  it.  The  profits  on  which  his 
income  depended  were  not  likely  to  suffer  at  all  seriously 
by  his  absence.  He  had  a  manager  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  and  old  Mr.  Bardsley,  owing  to  Godwyn’s 
careful  attention,  had  aged  less  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  was  still,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  almost 
as  clear-headed  and  practical  as  he  had  been  at  sixty. 
It  was  Humphrey  himself  who  had  remodelled  every¬ 
thing,  and  it  was  owing  to  Humphrey’s  careful  arrange¬ 
ments  that  everything  worked  easily  now  as  if  on  well- 
oiled  wheels. 

But  in  his  present  mood  he  was  not  likely  to  remem¬ 
ber  this. 

“  Few  men  would  be  less  missed.  My  wife  will 
make  an  admirable  queen  regent.  From  the  first  it  was 
her  influence  which  kept  the  fellows  steady  when  /  was 
only  a  detrimental !  God  help  me  to  bear  it !”  he 
added  mentally,  as  he  looked  round  him  and  saw  the 
smoke  of  the  cottages  ascending  to  the  clear  sky  on  a 
lovely  morning  in  August  when  he  had  determined  to 
take  his  departure.  “  When  Godwyn  misses  me  she 
may  be  sorry ;  but  somehow  or  other  I  must  set  this 
scandal  at  rest.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  go  on 
living  together  as  things  are  at  present !” 

He  thought  of  their  early  married  life  when  he  had 
felt  as  if  in  Paradise,  and  of  the  happy  afternoons  that 
they  had  spent  in  each  other’s  company  before  he  had 
wearied  of  the  sweet  contentment,  when  he  had  read  to 
his  wife  from  her  favourite  works  stretched  on  the 
greensward  beneath  the  trees  of  the  wood,  or  on  the 
golden-brown  sand  by  the  malachite  sea.  Never  had 
Dornton  looked  so  beautiful,  or  his  little  girls  more 
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pretty — the  youngest  of  whom,  with  her  mother’s  hazel 
eyes  and  hair  like  floss  silk — clambered  upon  his  knee, 
and,  pillowing  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  began  to  ply 
him  with  prattling  questions  about  her  baby  brother. 

He  felt  as  if  life  would  be  desperately  void  and 
wretched  without  these  little  ones,  and  yet  that  if  he 
went  away  it  might  help  Godwyn’s  recovery.  He 
determined  to  entrust  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Carslake,  to  be 
given  to  his  wife  when  she  should  be  well  enough  to 
read  it  and  take  in  the  sense  of  its  contents,  by  which 
time  he  had  planned  to  be  out  of  the  country.  But 
I  when  Keziah  came  to  take  the  message,  dropping  him 

I  a  curtsey  as  usual,  he  had  to  be  silent  for  some  minutes, 
evidently  attempting  to  master  himself,  before  he  could 
speak. 

To  Mr.  Bardsley  he  told  no  more  than  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  absent  for  a  day  or  two,  but  to  the  man 
who  worked  under  him  as  in  part  manager  of  the  mills 
he  admitted  that  he  was  meditating  a  longer  absence ; 
and  in  his  sore  need  of  a  trustworthy  friend  in  his 
great  emergency  his  mind  reverted  to  Captain  Newland, 
and  he  determined  to  make  him,  if  possible,  his  wife’s 
trustee.  Humphrey  had  always  had  a  vague  suspicion 
that  Charlie  Newland  had  continued  in  solitary  bachelor¬ 
hood  when  he  returned  from  India  because  he  had 
been  balked  in  a  long-cherished  hope  of  being  able 
some  day  to  marry  Ellen  Payton’s  daughter.  And  he 
had  written  to  the  man  who  had  offended  him  at 
Dornton  in  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence  which 
greatly  surprised  the  benevolent  captain  as  the  letter  was 
handed  to  him  when  he  was  sitting  over  his  newspaper 
at  his  club. 

“  Take  care  of  my  wife  in  my  absence,”  Humphrey 
implored  in  the  letter.  “  Look  to  her  money  affairs  a 
little,  and  I  shall  be  immensely  grateful.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  away  from 
her,  but  I  cannot  return  to  Dornton  till  perfect  trust  is 
restored  between  us.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  idle  in  my 
absence,  but  I  have  some  idea  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
borrow  afew  wrinkles  from  ourTransatlantic  neighbours, 
which  may  be  valuable  to  me  in  my  business.  1  have 
always  had  a  fancy  for  the  Americans.  Though  scarcely 
more  than  a  century  has  passed  away  since  the  States 
j  separated  from  us,  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  all  traces 
of  animosity  have  gone,  and  we  are  entering  on  a  new 
I  era  of  mutual  sympathy  and  support.” 

The  bravado  of  diverging  into  a  new  and  indifferent 
subject,  and  of  attempting  to  moralise  about  America, 
as  if  matters  were  not  so  desperate  with  himself,  did  not 
^  deceive  Newland. 

I  There  was  no  address  on  the  letter,  and  yet  before 
,  many  hours  had  passed  the  energetic  captain  had 
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inquired  for  Humphrey  Bardsley  at  all  the  principal 
hotels  in  London,  and  had  found  him  at  last  making 
the  final  preparations  for  his  journey. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Humphrey  had  had  no  idea  of  hiding  from  his 
friends.  In  his  state  of  utter  depression  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  Newland,  who  had  parted  from 
him  in  umbrage,  would  be  likely  to  be  anxious  about 
him  or  to  seek  him  out. 

The  captain  was  startled  to  see  how  a  few  days  and 
nights  of  suffering  had  aged  the  young  man,  making  his 
eyes  look  sunken,  with  black  circles  round  them,  and 
his  complexion  of  that  ashen  pallor  which  Olive  had 
remarked. 

“  If  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  this  sudden 
resolve  of  yours  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,”  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand.  “I  wished  to  save  you  the 
pain  of  hearing  many  haphazard  remarks  and  much 
flippant  conversation  which  would  almost  have  mad¬ 
dened  you.  Then  one  look  at  your  wife’s  suffering 
face  made  me  guess  that  things  were  going  wrong 
between  you,  and — and — you  know  the  rest.  I  am 
afraid  I  made  a  mess  of  things  in  my  hope  to  set  them 
right.” 

“  Forgive  you  !  I  only  wish  I  had  taken  your  advice,” 
answered  Humphrey,  as  he  grasped  his  hand,  much 
moved. 

The  two  men  sat  down,  and  for  some  moments  there 
was  silence. 

Newland  was  the  first  to  break  if. 

“Has  she  had  a  relapse he  asked;  “your  letter 
gave  me  to  understand  that  she  was — going  on — pretty 
well.” 

“  No,  there  has  been  no  relapse,  but  she  might  have 
one,  the  doctor  tells  me,  if  I  were  to  return  to  her.” 

“  A  fig  for  the  doctor’s  humbug  !  He  must  be  an 
old  bachelor  like  myself.  My  dear  fellow,  here  is  a 
comfortable  sort  of  muddle.  Your  wife  frets  herself 
almost  to  death  because  she  loves  you  and  believes  that 
you  have  ceased  to  care  for  her,  and  you  think  to  mend 
matters  by  running  away  from  her — in  other  words,  by 
committing  a  sort  of  moral  suicide.” 

Humphrey  endeavoured  to  stammer  out  an  explana¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  see  things  ourselves  through 
the  medium  of  a  distorted  fancy,  and  quite  another  to 
make  an  outsider  see  them  in  the  same  light,  especially 
if  the  outsider  be  gifted  with  a  fair  share  of  common 
sense.  To  Humphrey  it  was  perfectly  clear,  in  his 
present  state  of  indignation,  that  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  himself.  He  would 
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take  the  inhiadve,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  wife. 
When  he  was  gone,  he  tried  to  persuade  himself,  God wyn 
would  learn  to  value  him  once  more.  It  required  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  a  woman’s  heart  to  make  him 
certain  that  if  he  effaced  himself  she  would  long  for  his 
return. 

Captain  Newland  listened  doubtfully.  “Why,” 
he  thought,  **  should  his  friend  talk  of  leaving 
England  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  being  restored  to  his  simple  domestic 
affecdons  and  natural  duties  ?” 

“  My  good  fellow,  this  is  maudlin,”  he  remonstrated 
when  he  began  to  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  argument. 

Do  let  us  look  realities  in  the  face.  Tour  wife  was 
unstrung!  If  she  had  not  been  ill  she  would  never 
have  doubted  you ;  and  she  can  hardly  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fandes  caused  by  a  chdn  of  drcumstances 
so  calculated  to  mislead  her  when  she  was  in  a  state  of 
bodily  depression.  Excuse  me,  but  you  also  are  over¬ 
done  and  morbid — just  in  the  humour  when  most  of  us 
magnify  our  venial  sins  beyond  our  actual  demerits.” 

Humphrey  shook  his  head,  and  Newland  continued — 

“  Who  is  to  arrange  all  this  nuserable  business  but 
you  t  And  yet  you  talk  like  a  coward  of  going  away. 
Do  yon  not  think  your  untarnished  reputation  is  predons 
to  your  wife  ?” 

Humphrey  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window,  turning 
his  back  upon  his  resolute  assailant. 

“  If  you  saw  the  faces  of  the  honest  men  I  employ, 
and  saw  how  they  look  askance  at  me,”  he  answered, 
speaking  chokily  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  you  would 
know  it  is  too  late  to  ask  me  that  question.  For  their 
sakes  I  go  away  I” 

“  Heaven  forbid  I  Commend  me  to  a  man  in  a 
morbid  mood  for  inventing  scruples  which  in  a  healthier 
state  he  would  treat  with  raillery !” 

“  It  is  the  truth — the  miserable  truth  I” 

“  It  is  a  temptation  of  the  Evil  One,”  said  Newland 
angrily,  racking  his  brain  to  derise  some  plan  for  help. 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  the  captain 
guawed  in  vain  at  his  moustache,  and  then  he  asked 
suddenly — 

“  Where  is  that  wretched  creature  gone  ?” 

“  To  the — why  do  you  ask  me  ? — ^where  she  ramt» 
from,  I  suppose,  the  Evil  One  yon  just  mentioned.  How 
can  I  help  cursing  that  woman  and  her  wiles  ?” 

“  Hush  !  Think  of  your  wife.” 

**ldo  think ;  but  that  wcunan  has  brought  destruction 
and  misery  on  us  both.” 

“  Hush  I  Godwyn  would  ntrt  like  to  hear  yon  talk 
like  this.  Besides,  it  is  mere  wild  nonsense.  If  the 
mischief-maker  has  gone  so  much  the  better  for  every¬ 


body,  otherwise  I  would  have  advised  you  to  keep  up 
no  acquaintance  with  her.  I  could  see  through  Madame 
von  Hannenberg  during  the  short  time  I  was  at  Dornton. 
You  were  both  of  you  too  confiding.  Reason  goes  for 
nothing  with  women  of  her  stamp.  It  is  always  self  or 
else  sentiment  and  romance,  and  latterly  the  romance  had 
grown  wicked.” 

Again  Humphrey  executed  what  the  captain  mentally 
called  his  “  flank  movement”  of  rising  up  suddenly  and 
going  to  the  window  to  avert  his  face.  But  Charlie 
Newland  continued,  nothing  daunted — 

**  So  the  upas-tree  has  been  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and 
yet  you  persist  in  deserting  your  Eden.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  give  the  matter  a  little  healthy  consideration. 
Why  should  a  wicked  meddler  have  power  to  mar 
such  lives  as  yours  and  Godwyn’s  ?  If  any  influence 
of  mine  could  keep  you  from  perpetrating  this  act  of 
folly - ”  he  added,  breaking  off  in  his  speech. 

Hunq)hrey  replied  in  a  stifled  voice,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  brow,  “  You  don’t  understand ;  I  only  \rish  to 
gain  time.  I  don’t  feel  quite  as  if  I  can  face  things  in 
their  present  tangled  state.  My  own  people  have  turned 
against  me ;  a  little  while  and  all  may  be  right.” 

“  A  little  while  and  it  may  be  too  late.  My  dear  fellow, 
if  you  belonged  to  my  profession  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would  be  as  brave  as  any  of  us  in  seeking  the  bubble 
reputation  *  at  the  cannon’s  mouth.’  I  have  seen  your 
courage  tested  and  know  you  to  be  of  the  right  metal, 
but  to  hesitate  in  a  case  like  this  is  to  fril  in  moral 
bravery.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  the  past  should  be 
forgotten  when  it  cannot  be  retrieved  ?” 

“It  is  not  my  fault,”  murmured  Humphrey  in  a 
softened  voice,  “  if  happiness  as  well  as  unhappiness  has 
left  its  indelible  marks  upon  me.  No ;  the  past  can  never 
be  wiped  out ;  but - ” 

He  was  making  up  his  mind  to  let  Newland  tp'iumph 
at  the  risk  of  appearing  small,  and  at  any  rate  to  relent 
in  that  matter  of  withholding  his  address  from  Godwyn. 

But  the  fates  were  against  him.  For  even  while  he 
hesitated  a  messenger  knocked  at  the  door. 

The  telegram  came  from  the  present  manager,  who 
knew  that  the  master  had  not  yet  left  England ;  and  if 
Humphrey  had  been  ashy  pale  before,  the  hot  blood 
now  coursed  over  his  face  as  he  read  it,  for  it  told  him 
that  the  dreaded  relapse  had  come  and  his  wife's  life 
was  agrin  in  danger.  He  handed  it  in  silence  to  Captrin 
Newland. 

“  Go  back  to  her,”  said  that  true  friend ;  “  whatever 
happens  you  must  go  back  to  her  now.” 

“  When  the  sight  of  me  might  kill  her,”  muttered 
the  unhappy  man,  “you  would  have  me  take  that 
dreadful  responsibility  I” 
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Disinfectants  and  Disinfection. — The  great  disinfectant  ia  fresh 
air,  and  next  to  it  the  best  and  cheapest  ia  permanganate  of  potash. 
A  packet  that  will  make  twenty  gallons  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug¬ 
gist’s  for  a  shilling.  Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  it  with  two  gallons  of 
water.  You  may  wash  the  body  with  it  safely,  as  well  as  clothes, 
floor,  and  furniture.  The  air  in  a  bedroom  where  there  is  fever  is  full 
of  poisonous  germs.  Open  the  window  at  the  top,  or  break  a  hole  in 
the  top  pane  of  glass.  This  will  let  in  the  fresh  air.  A  pound  of 
fresh  air  contains  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  oxygen ;  and  the 
oxygen  will  bum  up  the  poisonous  matter  in  the  air.  After  cases 
of  fever,  or  of  any  infeetious  complaint,  all  articles  of  bedding  can 
be  puritied  free  of  expense.  Send  a  postcard  to  the  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  whose  salary  is  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  he  will  imme¬ 
diately  send  for  the  above  articles  and  place  them  in  the  hot-air  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  will  kill  all  germs  of  disease. 

Crystallised  Flowers.  —  A  simple  method  of  covering  fresh 
flowers  with  alum  crytallisation  is  os  follows : — Make  baskets  of 
pliable  copper  wire,  and  wrap  them  with  gauze.  Into  these  tie  to  the 
bottom  violets,  ferns,  geranium-leaves,  chrysanthemums— in  fact,  any 
flowers  except  fall-blown  roses — and  sink  them  in  a  solution  of  alum 
of  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water,  after  the  solution  has  cooled,  as 
their  colours  will  then  be  preserved  in  their  original  beauty,  and  the 
crystallised  alum  will  hold  faster  than  when  from  a  hot  solution. 
When  you  have  a  light  covering  of  distinct  crystals  that  cover  com¬ 
pletely  the  articles,  remove  carefully,  and  allow  them  to  drain  for 
twelve  hours. 

Hints  about  Glue. — Good  glue  should  be  a  light  brown  colonri 
semi-transparent,  and  free  from  waves  or  cloody  lines.  Glue  loses 
much  of  its  strength  by  frequent  re-melting ;  therefore  glue  which  is 
newly  made  is  preferable  to  that  which  has  been  re-boiled.  The  hotter 
the  glue  the  more  force  it  will  exert  in  keeping  the  joined  parts  glued 
together.  In  all  large  and  long  joints  it  should  be  applied  imme¬ 
diately  after  boiling.  Apply  pressure  until  it  is  set  or  hardened. 

Blxes  for  Readers. — i.  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant 
book  ready  to  take  up  in  “odd  ends’’  of  time.  a.  Be  not  alarmed 
because  so  many  books  are  recommended.  3.  Do  not  attempt  to  read 
much  or  fast.  4.  Do  net  be  so  enslaved  by  any  system  or  course  of 
study  as  to  think  it  may  not  be  altered.  5.  Beware,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  frequent  changes  ia  your  plan  of  study.  6.  Read  always  the 
best  and  most  recent  bo<^  on  the  snlyect  you  wish  to  investigate. 
7.  Study  subjects  rather  than  books.  8.  Seek  opportunities  to  write 
and  converse  on  subjects  about  which  you  read.  9.  Refer  what  yon 
read  to  the  general  head  under  whidi  it  belongs ;  if  a  fact,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved :  if  a  principle,  to  the  facts  which  follow.  10.  Try  to 
use  your  knowledge  in  peactioe.  11.  Keep  your  knowledge  at  com¬ 
mand  by  reviewing  it  as  nradi  as  yon  can.  la.  Dare  to  be  ignorant 
of  many  things. 

The  Teeth,  and  Wbat  to  Do  with  Them.  —  Always  dean  the 
teeth  at  night  just  before  retiring,  for  particles  of  food  collect  between 
the  teeth  daring  the  [day,  and,  if  there  all  night,  will  decay, 
causing  the  breath  to  become  oflTensive,  and  also  very  injurious  to  the 
teeth.  Scrub  the  teeth  with  a  hard  brush,  using  little,  if  any,  soap, 
and  sprinkle  on  a  little  powdered  borax — one  pinch  will  do— until  the 
gums  are  1  ardened  and  become  accustomed  to  it.  Rinse  the  month 
often  with  borax-water ;  it  wiU  prevent  it  from  becoming  sore  or 
tender.  If  artificial  teeth  are  worn,  cleanse  them  thoroughly  with 
borax,  and,  when  convenient,  let  them  remain  in  borax-water — every 
night  if  possible;  it  will  purify  them  and  help  to  sweeten  the 
breath. 

Chilblains  and  Frostbites. — Excessive  cold  acts  upon  the  body 
much  in  the  same  way  as  heat,  and  produces  either  redness  or  blisters, 
or  destroys  the  part.  For  chilblains,  employ  friction  with  soap  lini¬ 
ment.  For  frostbites,  rub  with  snow  or  very  cold  water  in  a  cold  room, 
and  bring  the  warmth  back  very  slowly.  A  sadden  application  of 
heat  instantly  and  irrecoverably  destroys  the  part. 

A  Cottage  Water-Filter.— Those  who  cannot  aflford  to  buy  a 
filter  may  easily  make  one.  Stuff  a  piece  of  sponge  in  the  hole  of  a 
flower -pot,  place  above  this  a  layer  of  pebbles,  then  a  layer  of  coarse 
sand,  and  above  this  a  layer  of  pounded  charcoal  three  or  four 


inches  in  depth.  Another  layer  of  pebbles  should  be  placed  above 
the  charcoal,  to  prevent  it  from  being  stirred  up  when  the  water  is 
poured  in.  'The  contents  of  the  ilower-pot  should  bo  occasionaUy 
renewed.  But  by  a  small  addition  to  this  a  cottage-filter  may  bo 
made,  which,  for  practical  use,  is  quite  equal  to  the  most  expensive 
filter  of  corresponding  size.  It  consists  of  two  ilowor-pots,  one  above 
the  other,  the  lower  one  fitted  with  a  sponge  and  filtering  layers 
above  described,  and  the  upper  one  with  a  sponge  only.  The  upper 
pot  should  be  the  largest,  and  if  the  lower  one  is  strong  the  upper 
one  may  stand  on  it,  or  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  to  receive 
the  upper  pot  may  rest  on  the  brim  of  the  lower  one.  The  two 
pots  thus  arranged  are  placed  upon  a  three-legged  stool  with  a 
hole  in  it,  through  which  the  projecting  part  of  the  lower  sponge 
passes,  and  the  water  drops  into  a  jug  placed  below.  The  upper  pot 
serves  as  a  reservoir,  and  the  sponge  stops  the  coarser  impurities,  and 
thus  the  filtering  layers  of  the  lower  one  may  be  used  for  two  or  three 
years  without  being  renewed  if  the  upper  sponge  be  occasionaUy 
cleaned.  Care  must  be  taken  to  wedge  in  the  upper  sponge  tightly 
enough  to  prevent  the  water  passing  through  the  upper  pot  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  filter  throuj^  the  lowsr  one. 

Ventilation  foe  Bedrooms. — Many  persons  complain  of  always 
getting  up  tired  in  the  morning.  This  is  very  often  due  to  defective 
ventilation,  or  from  wring  an  undue  amount  of  bedclothes  and  bed¬ 
ding.  Feather  beds  are  too  soft  and  yielding,  and  partially  envelope 
the  sleeper,  thus  producing  profuse  perspirations.  The  habit  of 
lying  too  much  under  blankets  is  also  very  pernicious,  by  reason  of 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  sleeper  being  respired.  Again,  it  is 
a  common  error  to  suppose  that  by  simply  opening  a  window  a  little  at 
the  top  a  room  can  bo  ventilated.  People  forget  that  for  proiier  ven¬ 
tilation  there  must  be  an  inlet  and  an  outlet  for  the  air.  In  bedrooms 
there  is  often  neither,  and  if  there  is  a  fireplace  it  is  generally  closed 
up.  Again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  foul  air  goes  to  the  top  of 
a  room.  Certainly  the  heated  air  goes  to  the  top,  but  the  chief  im¬ 
purity,  the  carbonic  acid,  falls  to  the  bottom.  There  is  nothing  so 
efficacious  in  removing  the  lower  strata  of  air  as  the  ordinary  open 
fireplace,  especially  if  there  is  a  fire  burning. 

How  TO  Preserve  Flowers  in  their  Natural  Colours. — Here 
is  a  simple  receipt  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  colours  of  flowers 
in  herbaria.  The  whole  plant  is  drawn  through  a  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  in  spirits  of  wine  contained  in  a  shallow  basin  or  deep  pie-dish, 
and  afterwards  swung  backwards  and  forwards  to  remove  the  excess 
of  liquid,  dried  between  blotting-paper,  and  pressed  in  the  usual 
manner.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  plants  too  long  in  the 
wdution,  as  a  prolonged  immersion  discolours  delicate  flowers.  'The 
blotting-paper,  too,  must  at  first  be  rmoved  frequently.  Plants 
treated  in  this  manner  are  said  to  dry  rapidly,  and  famish  specimens 
ot  superior  beauty,  retaining  their  natural  colours  in  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  than  by  any  other  process.  The  salicylic  acid,  which  may  be 
obtained  any  chemist,  must  be  dissolved  in  the  spirits  of  wine  in 
the  proportioB  of  two  grains  to  three  ounces.  Methylated  spirit  must 
not  be  used,  as  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  resin  dissolved  in  it, 
which  would  render  the  plants  sickly. 

Don’t  Alwatr  Say  What  You  Think. — Would  life  be  tolerable 
if  everything  ware  to  bo  spoken  ?  A  man  comes  home  in  the  evening 
—he  has  lost  his  lawsuit— things  have  been  bad  in  the  City — perhaps 
he  has  been  walking  all  day  in  a  pair  of  tight  boots — anyhow,  he  is 
tired,  irritable,  impatient-  His  wife  meets  him,  and,  before  letting 
him  sit  down  for  a  moment,  will  hurry  him  off  to  the  nursery  to 
show  him  the  wonderful  drawings  Adolphus  has  drawn  on  the  waU. 
If  he  ia  absolutely  frank  he  will  exclaim,  “  Oh,  get  away !  You  and 
your  children  are  a  thorough  nuisance!’’  That  would  be  frankness; 
absolute  confidence  could  go  no  further.  But  the  husband  is  not  such 
a  fool — he  is  not  so  selfishly  crael  as  to  say  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
goes  off  to  get  another  pair  of  shoes ;  ho  sits  down  to  dinner — perhaps 
a  trifle  silent;  but  by-and-by  ho  recovers  his  equanimity,  ho  begins  to 
look  at  the  brighter  side  of  things,  and  b  presently  heard  to  declare 
that  he  is  quite  sure  that  boy  has  something  of  the  artist  in  him,  and 
that  it  is  no  wonder  his  mother  takes  such  a  pride  in  him,  for  he  is  the 
most  intelligent  child. 
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@iir  [fftris  uf  l[asI|ious  nub  ©ussip. 


c  o  m  - 
mence- 
ment  of  the 
year  the  great 
interest  of 
the  season 
seemed  cen¬ 
tered  in  the 
drawing  of 
the  Great  Na¬ 
tional  Lot¬ 
tery,  but  since 
then  far  more 
important 
matters  have 
taken  the 
lead,  and 
politics  have 
become  all- 
absorbingly 
interesting. 
Great  chan¬ 
ges  have 
taken  place 
with  the  per- 
fect  calm 
which  de¬ 
notes  a  nation 
strong  in  its 
purpose,  and 
secure  in  the 
stability  of 
its  constitu¬ 
tion.  One 
President  is 
gone,  and 
another  has 
been  named, 
but  there  has 
been  no  sha¬ 
dow  of  a  re¬ 
volution  in 
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volution  in  Patterns,  2s.  3d. — Madamb  Lexbllibb,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Corent  Gai-deu. 

our  streets.  (Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

We  do  not 

wish  to  judge  M.  Jules  Grevy,  the  new  President  of  the  gentleman  farmer,  not  above  spt 


ties  of  the 
^  private  man, 

''  ‘  his  integrity, 

his  open¬ 
heartedness, 
and  his  pas¬ 
sionate  love 
for  all  that  is 
jl  true,  good, 

and  beautiful, 
jljl  Of  very  sim- 

,1  pie  manners, 

extremely 
fond  of  a 
quiet  life  and 
the  intimacy 
of  the  fire- 
s  i  de,  M, 
Grevy  pre¬ 
fers  the  sober 
delights  of  a 
game  of  chess 
to  the  most 
splendid  fetes 
in  the  world, 
and  the  heavi¬ 
est  duties  in- 
c  u  m  b  e  n  t 
upon  him 
from  his  new 
position  will 
certainly  be 
the  balls  and 
soirees  he  is 
^  bound  to  give 
this  winter  at 
the  Elysee. 

Each  year 
M.  Grevy  is 
a  guest  in 

_  the  Chateau 

Girl  and  Greek  Lady.  Chenon- 

!,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Gaixleu.  CeauX,  where 

i  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  he  leads  the 

life  of  a  true 

gentleman  farmer,  not  above  spending  interminable  hours 


French  Republic,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  render  homage  to  the  eminent  quali- 


fishing  in  the  river. 

It  is  now  his  part  to  offer  to  the  official  world  the 
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balls  announced  at  the  Elysee  for  the  month  of  February. 
Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  Parisian  commerce,  he  will 
not  draw  back  from  this  any  more  than  from  any  other 
duty,  and  that  soon  waltzes  and  quadrilles  will  be  heard 
in  the  salons 
of  La  Presi- 
dence. 

Paris,  all 
intent  upon 
sensational 
news  from 
Versailles, 
was  some 
days  without 
even  remem¬ 
bering  the 
lists  of  win¬ 
ning  numbers 
published 
every  even¬ 
ing.  Theatres 
were  almost 
deserted, 
boulevards 
crowded,  and 
newspapers 
at  a  premium. 

February 
used  to  be 
the  favourite 
month  with 
Parisians  for 
giving  bril¬ 
liant  fetes  and 
balls ;  but  as 
all  things  are 
changing — 
some  say  they 
are  improving 
—in  our 
French  so¬ 
ciety,  we 
scarcely  think 
any  will  take 
place  before 
March ;  then 
there  will  be 
a  week  of 
penitence, 

during  which  all  entertainments  but  spiritual  concerts 
will  be  eschewed,  and  after  Easter  drawing-rooms  will 
open  again.  Meanwhile,  since  the  new  order  of  things 


has  been  quietly  established,  the  theatre  is  once  more  the 
great  attraction  for  Parisians,  and  the  Tuesdays  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  are  the  rendezvous  of  our  elegant 
society.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  public  as  at  the  Great 

Opera — it  is 
that  which  in 
happier  times 
met  at  the 
Italian  Opera 
—our  much- 
regretted  Ita¬ 
lian  Opera, 
now  defunct 
— its  pretty 
salle,  the  cho¬ 
sen  resort  of 
so  many 
charming 
women,  of  so 
many  illus¬ 
trious  men, 
now  sold  and 
about  to  be 
demolished 
to  make  way 
for  some  great 
hall  of  trade ! 
It  leaves  a 
void  that  can¬ 
not  be  filled 
up  in  the  esti- 
mation  of 
people  of  re¬ 
fined  taste  and 
fastidious 
habits. 

A  new  cus¬ 
tom  is  being 
introduced  at 
the  Theatre 
Frangais.  La¬ 
dies  who 
hitherto  never 
went  out  of 
their  boxes 
now  go  and 
pay  little  visits 
among  them¬ 
selves,  on  the 

arm  of  their  attendant  cavaliers.  Thus  they  listen  toone  act 
with  a  friend  in  a  front-row  box,  and  to  another  in  a  baig¬ 
noire  with  another  party  of  intimates.  During  the  intervals 
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Flat  Patterns,  is.  3d. — Madame  A.  Lbtellier,  30,  Hciirietta-strect,  Covent  Garden. 
(Post-OflBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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between  the  acts  promenades  to  and  fro  are  the  occasion 
showing  off  to  advantage  new  and  pretty  toilettes. 
These  are  often  extremely  elegant,  for  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  meant  to  appear  later  in  the  evening  at  some 
brilliant  reception  or  soiree. 

At  the  Vaudeville  the  triumphant  toilettes  of  Mdlle. 
Pierson,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  Russian  princess  in 
LuuUsIas  Bolski,  attract  a  number  of  fair  curious  ones. 
The  first  toilette  is  a  lovely  robe  of  garnet  satin  and 
hortensia  pink  silk.  The  skirt,  entirely  embroidered  in 
front  and  at  the  sides  with  garnet,  pink,  and  blue 
flowers,  is  finished  in  wide  scallops,  edged  with 
lunkish  white  bead  fringe.  The  long  plain  train  spreads 
oat  in  full  folds  of  pink  satin,  divided  by  wide  bands  of 
garnet  satin.  No  paniers,  not  a  shadow  of  them  ;  a 
plain  bodice  of  pink  satin,  in  the  Princess  shape  at  the 
back,  with  close-fitting  basques  and  a  long  point  in 
front,  moulding  the  figure  to  perfection.  The  top  of 
the  low  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a  border  of  flowers 
embroidered  in  the  same  style  as  the  skirt.  This  border 
comes  up  over  the  shoulder  and  forms  a  tiny  sleeve, 
finished  with  white  lace. 

Satin  is,  it  seems,  a  great  favourite  with  Mdlle.  Pier¬ 
son,  for  all  her  toilettes  are  of  this  soft,  brilliant 
material.  The  second  is  light  leather- coloured,  high- 
necked,  and  very  simple.  But  the  third,  a  deshabille 
worthy  of  a  true  princess,  is  enough  to  throw  a  fair 
coquette  into  ecstasies.  Fancy  a  long  skirt  with 
serpent-like  undulating  train  of  mimosa  satin,  a  lovely 
whitish  tint,  faintly  tinged  with  pink  and  green,  with¬ 
out  any  looping  up  or  trimming  to  break  the  soft 
nndulating  line.  This  dress  opens  over  a  gored  tablier 
of  white  satin  looped  up  in  waves  across,  with  quillings 
Bretonne  lace  and  a  large  cerise  rosette  fastened  at 
the  side.  An  elegant  bodice,  peaked  in  front,  is  high 
at  the  back  and  very  much  open  in  front,  with  a  plas¬ 
tron  of  marvellously-worked  silver  embroidery.  A 
rich  pine  pattern  border  of  diis  same  embroidery  goes 
round  the  neck,  frames  in  the  tablier,  and  is  continued 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  The  sleeve,  with  em- 
brmdered  epaulette,  is  finished  into  a  point  just  under 
the  elbow,  and  leaves  the  full  round  arm  entirely 
uncovered  in  the  upper  part.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
bodice  a  bunch  of  mimosa  blossoms,  with  one  red 
flower,  completes  this  beautiful  dress. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  these  toilettes  has 
•  any  paniers,  no  elaborate  trimmings,  very  simple  lines 
and  trimmings,  all  the  more  effective  because  of  a  more 
sober  and  plainer  style,  but  then  the  beautiful  artist 
who  wears  them  is  gifted  with  flourishing  embonpoint. 

The  fancy  ball  given  at  the  Hippodrome  early  in  the 
month  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  this 


Carnival.  A  vast  parallelogram  marked  out  by  lamp- 
posts  joined  together  by  velvet  chains  was  disposed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  here  dancing  went  on  with 
great  spirit,  while  the  space  outside  was  filled  up  with 
spectators  in  black  coats  or  dominoes,  and  the  boxes 
were  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  ordinary  ball 
costume,  who  looked  on  upon  the  motley  crowd.  The 
stage  was  converted  into  a  huge  refreshment-room, 
with  small  separate  tables  where  iced  champagne 
flowed,  while  the  divine  strains  of  Strauss’s  orchestra 
delighted  the  ear. 

As  to  private  balls,  very  few  are  to  be  noted  this 
month.  The  ball  toilettes  we  see  at  our  good  coutnr  'ieres' 
are  mostly  meant  for  Nice  and  Monaco  or  for  the 
London  season,  which  has  now  begun — for  Paris, 
however  Republican  it  may  have  become,  still  holds 
the  sceptre  of  taste  and  fashion  over  all  the  civilised 
world. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  low  casaquin  jackets  of 
a  colour  different  from  that  of  the  dress  are  in  great 
favour  this  year.  Ladies  who  are  very  slight  wear 
them  of  Genoese  velvet  or  of  plush  over  a  cloudlike 
tulle  skirt.  Thus  I  was  shown  a  dress  of  roseate  white 
tulle  and  satin  of  the  same  shade,  trimmed  with  bows 
of  double-faced  white  and  rose-coloured  ribbons.  The 
casaquin  bodice,  of  pale  pink  Genoese  velvet  brocaded 
with  white,  of  ruby  velvet  or  of  pale  blue,  lilac  or 
green  plush,  is  worn  with  white  skirts.  The  casaquin 
of  light-coloured  satin,  with  Watteau  embroidery,  is 
still  fresher  and  more  graceful-looking.  As  for  lace, 
it  is  employed  in  profusion  upon  evening  and  ball 
toilettes. 

At  Nice  I  understand  ball  toilettes  are  of  the  most 
eccentric  style,  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
ornamented  with  beetles  and  dragon-flies.  In  Paris 
we  do  not  go  to  such  lengths  ;  some  pretty-coloured 
and  golden  flies  may  hover  here  and  there  over  a  cluster 
of  flowers,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  rather  avoid  the  insect 
tribe.  And  we  also  still  prefer  flowers  to  vegetables 
for  our  dress  trimmings  and  coiffures.  Very  few 
ornaments  of  any  kind,  indeed,  appear  in  hair  coiffures. 
A  few  diamonds — for  those  who  possess  them,  gleaming 
like  stars  in  the  hair,  or  one  large  flower  or  spray,  or 
again,  with  Watteau  coiffures,  the  tiny  coronet  placed 
very  far  back  on  the  head — and,  as  I  have  already  smd 
in  former  letters,  no  plaits  or  long  curls  drooping  at 
the  back,  but  the  nape  of  the  neck  as  degage  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Since  politics  are  the  order  of  the  day  it  has  become 
the  fashion  for  ladies  to  attend  the  meetings  of  La 
Chambre  at  Versailles.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that 
new  and  elegant  town  costumes  are  to  be  noted.  Thus 
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last  Monday,  in  the  box  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  sat 

ihe  beautful  Madame  de  G - in  a  costume  of  car- 

nelite-coloured  Indian  cashmere,  with  a  long  satin 
waistcoat  of  the  same  shade,  fastened  with  buttons  in 
ihe  Louis  XV.  style,  and  with  a  hat  and  feathers  to 
natch. 

In  the  box  of  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
were  three  sisters  in  costumes  of  the  Directoire  period, 
of  almond-coloured  cloth  entirely  open  in  front  over  a 
ikirt  of  plaid  plush,  yellow  and  red  over  a  seal-brown 
ground.  Round  the  waist  a  scarf  of  seal-brown  satin, 
lied  sultana  fashion,  with  short  lapels  falling  over  the 
ikirt.  A  small  fichu  of  old  lace  forms  a  collarette,  and 
comes  down  into  a  ruffle  over  the  redingote.  Capote  of 
ical-brown  satin,  with  a  cluster  of  feathers  at  the  side 
and  strings  of  plaid  plush. 

A  blonde  beauty  wore  a  casaquin  jacket  of  admiral 
blue  Indian  cashmere,  with  large  buttons  of  cut  steel, 
•pening  over  a  waistcoat  of  moire  silk  of  the  same 
colour,  and  a  tunic  skirt  of  Indian  cashm*re,  draped 
over  a  skirt  of  moire  silk  to  match.  The  bonnet  was 
entirely  formed  of  smooth  steel-blue  feathers,  with  a 
tmall  cluster  of  curled  feathers  and  a  ruby-coloured 
bumming-bird  at  the  side. 

The  prettiest  capote  in  the  room,  however,  was  that 

of  the  Countess  M - .  Fancy  a  quilling  of  narrow 

gathered  black  lace,  with  a  large  cluster  of  pink  poppies 
and  heather-blossoms.  The  costume  was  of  dark 
ruby-coloured  cashmere  and  moire  silk. 

The  new  spring  toilettes  are,  with  very  little  altera¬ 
tion,  the  same  as  those  of  the  late  winter.  For  the 
street  the  short  costume,  for  the  drawing-room  the  long 
dress,  but  in  both  cases  the  puffing  out  will  become 
more  apparent  than  this  winter.  It  is  not  by  means  of 
any  artificial  support  placed  under  the  skirt  that  this 
puffing  out  is  obtained  ;  it  is  by  combinations  of  pleats 
formed  by  widths  longer  than  necessary,  and  gathered 
about  the  hips.  The  dining  style  is  decidedly  dying 
cut  in  spite  of  some  ladies  preferring  it  to  all  others, 
but  there  are  many  modifications  and  differences  between 
perfectly  plain  dresses  and  fully  puffed-out  ones,  and 
each  lady  should  manage  her  skirts  according  to  her 
figure.  Plain  basques  and  peaked  plastrons  make  the 
waist  look  smaller,  while  puffed-out  paniers  are  an 
improvement  to  the  very  thin. 

The  happy  mixture  of  plain  woollen  fabrics  with 
figured  silks  in  very  small  patterns  will  be  more  than 
ever  fashionable  for  demi-saison  and  early  spring 
costumes.  After  hatting  altogether  scorned  satin  for  so 
long.  Fashion  is  now  so  passionately  fond  of  it  that  she 
will  not  give  it  up,  even  when  fine  weather  comes  again. 
A  new  kind  of  satin,  called  satin  de  chine,  is  now  being 


prepared  for  the  trimmings  and  accessories  of  fancy 
woollen  dresses. 

Bretonne  lace,  which  is  far  from  having  forfeited  the 
favour  it  enjoys,  will  be  employed — when  the  time 
comes — to  trim  dresses  of  linen  and  printed  jaconet, 
which,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  so  much  the  fashion  this 
summer,  made  with  a  small  mantle  of  the  same  material, 
with  a  round  hood,  and  trimmed  all  round  with  flat 
ruches  h  la  vieille. 

Walking  costumes  this  month  are,  in  general,  made 
very  simple.  Rich  furs  and  velvets  are  exchanged  for 
cashmere,  fancy  woollen  fabrics,  and  plain  or  figured 
silks. 

For  the  street,  the  costume  is  made  without  any 
trimming,  of  light  cloth  or  cashmere,  in  the  “  T^or 
style” — that  is,  of  perfect  cut  but  merely  stitched 
round ;  the  skirt  is  made  short  and  kilted,  either  all 
round  ok  at  the  back  only,  with  plain  front.  A  second 
skirt  is  draped  a  la  hourgeoise  over  this,  and  the  bodice 
is  a  casaquin  jacket  opening  over  a  waistcoat,  whidi  is 
often  of  cashmere  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  dress, 
sometimes  of  faille  or  satin,  in  which  case  the  skirt  and 
sleeves  are  trimmed  with  bands  of  the  same  materials. 
Pretty  ornamental  buttons  are  frequently  the  only 
trimming  of  such  costumes.  These  buttons  are  either 
of  oxidised  metal  or  of  enamel,  or  dark  pearl  or  painted 
porcelain.  Greenish  blue  and  brownish  grey,  with 
various  shades  of  beige,  are  the  favourite  tints  for  these 
spring  costumes,  while  some  also  are  made  in  dark 
slate  blue,  almond  colour,  and  the  ever-favourite  seal- 
brown. 

Simple  indoor  dresses  are  made  in  the  Princess  shape 
at  the  back,  with  long  skirt,  and  bodice  cut  jacket- 
fashion  in  front,  either  with  or  without  a  waistcoat,  at 
pleasure.  Often  the  jacket  is  double-breasted  only, 
showing  a  simulated  waistcoat  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
In  that  case  the  jacket  has  open  revers  and  tumed-r^ 
basques,  and  is  fastened  with  a  double  row  of  buttons. 
This  jacket  is  sometimes  made  of  a  diflerent  material 
from  the  dress,  velvet  or  cloth  or  cashmere,  with  a 
silk  or  satin  waistcoat. 

Reception  and  visiting  dresses  are  composed  in  a 
variety  of  elegant  styles.  We  will  give  a  few  examples. 

A  reception  dress  is  of  golden-brown  cashmere  and 
satin.  Train-shaped  skirt  of  cashmere,  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  two  flutings  and  two  bouillons.  Second 
skirt,  covering  the  back  and  sides  only,  and  open  in 
front  over  a  deep  tablier  of  satin,  slightly  draped  across. 
This  cashmere  skirt  is  fastened  on  to  the  under  one  by 
means  of  buttons  and  buttonholes  put  on  in  series  of 
three.  At  the  back  it  is  looped  up  twice  with  long 
loops  of  narrow  satin  ribbon.  The  very  long  waist- 
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of  pekin,  trimmed  round  with  two  flutings  of  satin. 
All  the  front  part  of  the  dress  is  formed  of  alternate 
bands  of  faille  and  puffings  of  satin.  Low  coat  bodice 
of  faille,  bound  with  satin  ;  short  sleeves  oL  faille  and 

t  satin ;  deep  guipure 

border  round  the 
top  of  the  low 

A  toilette  for  a 
dinner  or  evening 
party  is^  of  g^n- 

low  tight-fitting 
faille, 

f  \  derskirt  is  of 

striped  gauze  over 
\  white  silk, 

1  I  klja  trimmed  round 

the  bottom  with  a 
flounce  of  blue 
faille.  Over  this 

9 /f0£f  there  are 

#  jS  ®  \\  two  draperies, one 

•'  gauze,  trimmed 

with  silk  and  bead 

with  ^ilk  fringe  to 
with  ornaments  in 

.L  Dres^  .  _  .  _  .  round  the  top, 

and  a  pretty  fichu 
of  the  white 
gauze,  edged  with  Bretonne  lace,  is  worn  over  it, 
fastened  with  a  spray  of  flowers. 

And  an  evening  or  ball  dress  is  of  satin  and  brocaded 
silk.  The  skirt  is  of  white  satin,  with  just  the  middle 


coat  is  fastened  with  gilt  buttons  ;  it  is  of  satin,  and 
the  cashmere  jacket  is  fastened  over  it  with  one  button 
only,  then  open  with  satin  revers  fastened  back  each 
with  a  large  gilt  button.  The  sleeves,  of  cashmere, 
are  quite  plain  and 
tight.  Attheback 
the  bodice  forms 
short  coat  basques 
with  satin  revers 
and  gilt  buttons. 

The  dress  may  be 
tamed  into  a 
walking  and  visit¬ 
ing  costume  by 
the  addition  of  a 
semi-long  paletot 
of  the  same  cash- 
mere,  lined  with 
thin  silk  and  faced 
with  cashmere  to 
match.  Collar, 
cuffs,  and  pockets 
of  satin.  Gilt  but¬ 
tons  to  finish. 

A  visiting  dress 
is  of  black  fiuUe 
and  blue  satin  and 

silk  striped  pekin.  : 

In  front  a  faille 
tablier  kilted 
Scotch  fashion. 

The  side  widths 
are  of  pekin,  the 

tr^  of  faille  with  . 

a  deep  puffed 
trimming;a 

pleated  scarf  is  ^ 

^ton^  in  froDt^ 

long  basques  be-  I73" — 

,  .  ,  j  .  L  Pattern,  ss.  6d. — Masaice  A.  Lk _ ,  _  . _ 

timd,  and  open  in  (Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

front  to  show  a 

IcHig  gilet  of  plain  black  faille.  Long  tight  sleeves  of 
pekin,  with  faille  revers  and  satin  bows. 

A  dress  for  the  theatre  is  of  garnet  faille,  satin  and 
faille,  and  satin-striped  pekin.  The  full  square  train  is 
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diamonds,  the  latter  frequently  replaced  by  Rhenish 
pebble. 

A  few  of  these  look  pretty  in  the  hair,  and  one  to 

fasten  a  velvet 
necklet. 

Coiffures  are 
becoming  lower 
and  smaller,  while 
bonnets  are  get¬ 
ting  larger  and 
higher.  The  new 
shapes  are  de¬ 
cidedly  large,  and 
all  the  trimming 
is  placed  on  the 
top. 

The  new  straw 
shapes  have  wide 
squarish  straw 
borders,  protru¬ 
ding  over  the 
,  forehead,  and 

rather  high 
crowns.  The  rib¬ 
bons  are  crossed 
at  the  back  and 
brought  over  in 
front  again.  To 
form  the  strings, 
clusters  of  flowers 
s  or  feathers,  or 

\  •„  •  both,  are  placed 

on  the  top. 
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flat  upon  it,  the  other  piece  of  paper  on  the  top,  and 
pin  all  together  ;  turn  the  outer  side,  which  is  the  larger, 
over  to  the  seam,  mark  and  cut  it  down  the  back  of  the 
sleeve,  then  the  inner  side  to  meet  it  and  the  edges  of 
the  front  seam  cut  together,  then  fold  it  and  cut  it  round 
the  top  and  at  the  wrist,  and  put  a  mark  where  the 
shoulder-seam  of  the  bodice  joins  the  sleeve,  which  will 
be  your  guide  afterwards  in  putting  it  in. 

Should  you  not  succeed  the  first  time  you  attempt 
to  take  a  pattern  in  this  way,  do  not  be  discouraged,  but 
tryagain  and  get  a  correct  one  beforeyou  commence  upon 
the  lining. 

Supposing  this  achieved,  lay  the  various  parts  flat 
upon  the  lining  you  wish  to  use  for  a  bodice,  pin  them 
together  and  cut  them  out,  leaving  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  for  turnings  and  about  two  inches  in  front  for  the 
hems,  then  before  taking  it  off  fold  and  crease  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  paper  pattern  upon  the  material,  and  your 
body-lining  is  ready. 

It  would  be  best  for  an  amateur  dressmaker  to  com¬ 
mence  with  some  inexpensive  material,  and  for  this 
purpose  nothing  could  be  better  at  this  time  of  the  year 
than  a  cheap  blanket  serge,  which  would  be  found  a 
most  useful  dress,  costing  about  los. — a  very  small  sum 
for  one  that  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear, 
and  which,  when  well  made,  is  very  becoming. 

The  serge  should  be  dark  green  or  blue,  and  eight 
yards  is  suffic^t  to  make  a  dress  for  a  person  of  ordi¬ 
nary  size.  It  can  be  procured  in  town  for  about  pd.  or 
lod.  a  yard,  and  should  our  country  subscribers  not  be 
able  to  get  one  so  cheap,  Madame  Letellier  would  doubt¬ 
less  supply  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  ail  that  is  required  to  make 
a  dress  of  this  description  : — 

3.  d. 

8  yards  of  serge  at  led.  .  .68 

2  yards  of  body  lining  at  6d.  .  .  I  o 


2^  yards  of  skirt  lining  at  5d. 

3. 

0 

d. 

ni 

5  yards  of  braid  at  |d.  . 

0 

3i 

2  dozen  buttons  at  5d.  . 

0 

10 

I  ^  yards  of  twist  for  button-holes  . 

0 

u 

Whalebone  .... 

0 

10 

0 

Starting  with  these  materials  we  will  commence  with 
the  skirt. 

Measure  the  length  of  your  dress  in  front  (and  we 
will  say,  for  example,  that  it  is  40  inches ),  cut  a  breadth 
44  inches,  another  46,  another  50,  and  another  58. 
Put  aside  this  last  and  gore  all  the  others,  which  you 
can  do  by  measuring  6  inches  at  each  end  at  opposite 
sides  of  a  breadth.  Lay  it  flat  upon  the  table,  fold  it 
diagonally  across  and  cut,  taking  care  that  your  cut  be 
a  straight  one. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  both  sides  are  alike,  but  if  another  is  used 
which  is  not  the  same  the  gores  must  be  cut  diflerently. 
The  two  pieces  that  each  breadth  is  cut  into  are  for  the 
same  side  of  the  dress  in  this  case,  and  the  best  way  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  cutting  them  is  to  lay  one  gore  right 
side  downwards  upon  the  right  side  of  another  breadth 
of  equal  length,  and  cut  it  by  the  outline.  In  the  serge 
I  am  only  allowing  four  breadths  to  make  the  skirt,  the 
front  one^being  a  gored  one,  and  only  the  back  one  plain, 
but  in  a  material  of  which  the  two  sides  were  not  alike 
this  could  not  be  done ;  the  only  way  to  use  four 
breadths  would  be  to  cut  two  of  46  inches  and  two  of 
58,  and  gore  them  ail. 

Even  in  the  dress  we  are  making  some  people  would 
prefer  that  all  the  breadths  were  gored,  as  it  then  has 
exactly  the  effect  of  a  Princess  dress,  the  joins  at 
the  waist  being  hidden  by  the  belt,  but  I  think  for  a 
quite  plain  dress  a  little  fulness  at  the  back  looks  better . 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MOURNERS. 

(5«  Front  Page.) 


VER  the  moorland  the  wild  wind  is  sweeping, 
Snowdrifts  lie  thick  on  the  desolate  heath. 
Shadows  night  o’er  the  hill-side  are  creeping. 
And  over  the  Castle,  the  Shadow  of  Death  ! 

The  Chieftain  is  dying.  An  icy-cold  finger 
Points  him  the  way  to  the  Vale  of  the  Tomb  ; 
Two  in  the  desolate  chamber  still  linger — 

Friends — strange  allies  in  that  household  of 
gloom. 


Friends  long  united  in  homestead  and  heather. 
Faithfully  guarding  the  long-empty  chair. 
Mournfully  crouching  in  sorrow  together, 
Anuously  waiting  his  step  on  the  stair. 

Day  succeeds  day — and  now  falling,  now  swelling. 
Funeral  pibrochs  wail  over  the  shore. 

Still  the  dumb  Mourners,  their  mute  sorrow  telling. 
Wait  for  the  footstep  they  ne’er  will  hear  more. 

H.  F. 
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manufacture  of  hens’  eggs  !  The  albumen  is  imitated 
by  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  fatty  matter 
obtained  ftom  the  slaughter-house,”  and  made  sticky 
with  mndlage.  The  yolk  is  made  of  blood,  phosphate 
of  lime,  magnesia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  oleic  and  mar- 
garic  seeds,  and  covered  with  chrome  yellow.  The 
shells  are  shaped  by  a  blow-pipe  from  a  mess  of  gypsum 
(plaster  of  Paris),  carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
After  the  shells  have  been  prepared  the  albumen  is 
forced  in  through  a  hole  in  the  small  end,  and  sticks  to 
the  sides ;  then  the  yolk  is  added,  and  after  being 
covered  with  more  of  the  albumen  mixture  the  hole  is 
sealed  with  cement ;  the  complete  egg  is  then  rubbed 
pretty  smooth  and  laid  aside  for  packing.  Nice 
**  doings”  these  of  the  world  ! 

***** 

The  Birmingham  Library  has  recently  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  the  shape  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  Shakspeare  Memorial  Library.  This  was  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  poet’s  works  extant.  The 
collection  began  in  the  simplest  manner  about  a  dozen 
years  ago  by  a  few  lovers  of  our  great  poet’s  works, 
and  at  last  it  contained  nearly  8,000  volumes.  The 
object  being  to  gather  every  edition  of  Shakspeare  in 
any  language  and  any  book  upon  the  subject,  editions  in 
twenty  languages  and  dialects  were  there,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  had  presented  100  rare  books  used  by  him  in 
the  preparation  of  his  edition  to  the  library.  Only  500 
volumes  have  been  saved  of  this  almost  priceless  col¬ 
lection.  The  Cervantes  collection  (also  destroyed)  was 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bragge,  and  comprised  valuable 
books  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  Escurial  Library. 
The  Staunton  collection,  only  lately  purchased,  was  the 
largest  one  in  existence  of  original  papers  concerning 
the  history  of  Warwickshire. 

*  •  #  *  # 

Gas  and  Electric  Light. — It  was  mentioned  a 
short  time  back  that  a  most  successful  trial  of  the  new” 
li^  had  been  made  at  Westgate-on-Sea.  The  Jab- 
lochkofF  system  was  selected,  and  six  lamps  were  fitted 
up  on  the  sea-road,  placed  80  feet  apart.  Each  con- 
t^ed  four  candles,  the  current  being  produced  from  a 
six-light  Gramme  machine,  which  was  driven  by  a 
portable  engine  of  lo-horse  power  nominal.  The 


experiments  were  continued  for  twenty-four  nights,  the 
lamps  being  lighted  for  four  hours,  thus  giving  a  total 
of  ninety-six  hours.  The  working  expenses  for  the 
twenty-four  nights  amounted  to  ^^40  9s.  4d.,  and 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  light  by  gas  would 
cost  £16  15s.  4d.  for  the  ninety-six  hours.  This 
shows  a  balance  of  £2^  14s.  in  favour  of  gas  at  the 
Westgate  high  price,  but  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  London  price,  which  is  3s.  6d.  on  the  average,  the 
cost  would  only  be  £7  l8s.  Qd.  for  gas  as  against 
£^o  9s.  4d.  for  the  Electric  Light. 

***** 
William  Tell’s  chapel  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  is 
threatened  with  destruction,  as  the  Uri  Government,  it 
is  said,  propose  to  pull  it  down.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated,  as  tourists  know,  at  the  Flnelen  end  of  the 
lake.  The  chapel  has  suffered  very  severely  from  the 
weather,  one  side  being  open  to  the  lake,  and  visitors 
have  not  improved  the  building  by  scribbling  their 
names  all  over  every  available  space.  The  frescoes 
which  cover  the  walls  are  most  curious  and  interesting , 
and  are  possessed  of  much  value.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  restore  the  little  building,  which  has  now  stood 
for  five  hundred  years  on  the  spot  where  it  is  said  Tell 
sprang  ashore  when  he  escaped  from  Gesler’s  boat. 
***** 

Thomas  Moore’s  centenary  (May  28th)  is  to  be 
**  kept”  in  Dublin  by  perfoimances  of  the  poet’s  sweet 
and  genial  Irish  melodies. 

***** 
Another  ingenious  invention  has  been  recorded,  and 
is  the  production  of  M.  Senbeq.  It  is  called  the  Telec- 
troscope.  By  means  of  this  instrument  it  is  said  that 
pictures  imprinted  on  the  reflection  of  a  camera  obscura 
can  be  reproduced  at  a  distance  of  many  miles  in 
much  the  same  way  that  sound  is  carried  along  by  a 
telephone. 

***** 
According  to  a  contemporary,  **  General”  Tom 
Thumb  is  dead.  He  died  at  his  native  place,  Bergen,  in 
the  province  of  West  Friezland,  in  Holland.  He  had 
realised  a  handsome  fortune.  His  name  was  Hane- 
man ;  the  cause' of  his  death  was  dropsy. 
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E^BKOlDlRlD  Linen  Collar. 


•Fichu  Collar, 


185. — CuEF  WITH  188, 


186.— Sleeve  with  180. 


188.— Square  Fichu, 


Feather  Hat. 


lyj. — Cuff  with  197 


195. — Silk  Waistcoat, 


198. — Lace  Fichu. 


■Muslin  Chemise  1  te, 


■Embroidery  Design.^ 


1 99.— Chemisette  Front. 


Astrachan  Collar. 


202. — Astrachak  Beret. 


■Embroidered  Waistband. 
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MUST  begin  by  announcing  that  the 
De  Tour  articles  that  have  for  some 
time  formed  a  feature  of  the  Magazine 
are  now  to  be  discontinued,  Madame 
Letellier  undertaking  henceforth  to 
purchase  and  send  to  any  subscriber  any 
article  that  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
list  or  other  lists  to  be  given  in  future  months 
in  this  pait  of  the  Magazine.  She  can  supply 
pretty  leather  belts  from  6d.  in  black, 
brown,  and  dark  green.  These  belts  will  be 
much  worn  in  the  coming  summer  with  the 
short  dresses  that  are  coming  in  again.  Black  lace 
mittens  cost  from  3s.  6d.  a  pair,  white  lace  from  5s.  6d. 
The  “  Olivia’’ cap — quite  the  most  becoming  shape  ever 
invented — can  be  sent  post  free  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  a  charge  of  from  15s.  upwards, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  or  Bretonne  lace.  Cheaper 
caps,  of  the  same  shape,  can  be  supplied  post  free  at 


Ss.  6d. 

Collarettes  and  cuffs  of  white  lace,  with  coloured 
bows,  can  be  had  from  the  same  establishment  post  free 
from  7s.  6d.  Madame  Letellier  also  supplies  bonnets  of 
silk,  satin,  or  velvet,  with  one  small  plume,  for  two 
guineas.  Short  walking  dresses  made  of  soft  serge  or 
cashmere  cost  from  los.,  this  charge  including  all 
expenses  of  making,  the  only  extra  to  be  added  tm 
being  the  cost  of  sending  the  dress  to  the  purchaser. 
Madame  Letellier  is  what  is  technically  called  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fit,”  even  in  these  days  when  dresses  make  the 
wearer  look  as  though  she  had  been  poured  into  a 
mould. 

Plain  Princess  dresses  of  the  same  material  as  the 
above  cost  from  5s.,  and  handsomely-made  cash- 
mere  and  silk  or  cashmere  and  satin  dresses,  from  six 
guineas,  in  all  the  newest  shades  of  colour.  Black  silk 
Princess  dresses  from  £6,znd  silk  or  satin  evening  dresses 
from  seven  guineas ;  Louis  velveteen  Princess  dresses 
from  £S. 

Paletots  or  dolmans  in  plain  or  fancy  materials  can 
be  supplied  by  her  to  our  subscribers  for  £3  los. 
upwards.  Hats  to  match  the  costume  cost  from  255. 
Ties  to  match  the  dresses  from  38.  3d.  post  free. 
Striped  petticoats  cost  from  8s.  6d.,  and  white  long- 
cloth  Gabrielle  petticoats  (cut  in  one,  bodice  and  skirt, 
like  a  Princess  dress,  and  highly  recommended  on 
sanitary  grounds),  trimmed  with  Torchon  lace,  and 


made  with  a  train  for  wearing  under  a  trained  dress, 
for  19s.  6d. ;  without  a  train,  from  14s.  6d. 

Silk,  satin,  and  velvet  bonnets  cost  from  two  guineas ; 
waterproof  ulsters  from  £2  128.  6d. 

Madame  Letellier  changes  her  address  on  next 
quarter-day  from  30*  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, 
to  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-gardek. 

The  Louis  V elveteen  mentioned  above  can  be  had 
of  all  respectable  drapers.  It  is  a  delightful  material. 

An  excellent  provision  against  the  wet  and  stormy 
summer  that  is  prophesied  for  us  will  be  the  purchase 
<rf  a  “  Sempre  Secco”  waterproof  cloak.  The  material 
of  these  resembles  the  finest,  silkiest  alpaca  on  the 
right  side,  and  is  backed  by  the  waterproof.  The 
weather-resisting  qualities  are  perfect,  so  closely  made 
is  the  waterproof  lining,  if  that  can  be  called  lining 
which  is  one  with)  the  outer  material.  These  cloaks, 
owing  to  the  fine  texture  of  the  fabric  of  which  they 
are  composed,  fall  in  graceful,  flowing  lines,  very 
different  from  the  ’angular  and  masculine  contours 
assumed  by  the  ordinary  waterproof  or  ulster.  They 
are  made  in  black,  navy  blue,  dark  myrtle-green,  two 
shades  of  black  and  grey,  and  stone  colour.  For  those 
who  drive  much  in  open  vehicles  in  the  country  these 
cloaks  will  be  found  invaluable,  so  light  are  they  and 
so  easily  donned  and  doffed. 

I  have  just  paid  a  visit  to  the  Millinery  department 
of  Messrs.  Jay’s  great  Mourning  Warehouse  in 
Regent-street.  The  principal  novelty  among  the 
bonnets  there  is  the  “  Olivia,”  a  most  becoming  shape 
to  most  faces — all,  in  fact,  except  the  very  fat  and  the 
very  florid.  Jet  is  still  worn  to  enliven  mourning 
bonnets,  the  shapes  of  which  continue  to  be  very  small 
and  close.  Embroidered  crowns  are  worn,  and  the 
indispensable  ostrich  lends  his  valuable  aid  to  their 
adornment.  I  noticed  a  very  pretty  mourning  cap  made 
of  mull  muslin,  with  white  daisies  and  black  leaves  as 
trimming.  Another,  of  crepe  lisse,  was  also  extremely 
pretty. 

To  those  who  make  their  own  dresses  the  Anglo- 
American  Pleater  is  an  invaluable  assistant.  By  its 
aid  any  material,  from  the  slightest  gauzy  fabric  to  the 
heaviest  serge,  can  be  pleated  without  the  slightest  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Kilt  pleats  or  box  pleats  can  be  arranged 
equally  easily,  and  the  whole  affair  is  so  simple  that  a 
child  might  manage  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  child  who, 
some  months  ago,  explained  to  me  the  working  of  this 
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very  ingenious  contrivance.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes, 
one  for  manufacturers,  costing  four  guineas,  the  other 
capable  of  making  pleating  sixteen  inches  deep,  costing 
£2  los.  James  Hammett,  356,  City  Road,  N.,  is 
the  manufacturer,  and  Pleaters  can  be  had  direct  from 
him  at  the  above-mentioned  prices. 

The  beautiful  Knitting  and  Embroidery  Silks 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Adams  k  Co.,  City  Road, 
are  now  to  be  had  wound  on  reels,  a  most  convenient 
arrangement  for  the  worker.  Each  reel  bears  the 
trade  mark  of  the  manufacturers,  thus  affording  a  gua¬ 
rantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  silk  which  it  was 
impossible  to  offer  when  it  was  sold  in  skeins.  The 
silk,  also,  keeps  in  much  better  condition  when  wound 
than  it  does  in  skeins,  being  liable  to  be  tangled  and 
roughened  without  very  special  care. 

The  Nubian  Blacking  is  a  preparation  that  makes 
the  boots  to  which  it  is  applied  quite  waterproof.  It 
also  keeps  the  leather  soft  and  pliable,  being  perfectly 
free  from  acid.  A  great  advantage  connected  with  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  rub  off  nor  soil  the 
skirts.  It  may  be  used  with  effect  upon  patent  leather 


shoes,  and  on  belts,  bags,  and  harness.  The  blacking 
is  applied  with  a  sponge,  and  needs  no  brushing. 

The  Improved  Spatula  Corset,  now  manufactured 
by  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington, 
will  be  found  of  immense  advantage  to  ladies  of  full 
figure.  Without  causing  any  discomfort  from  undue 
pressure,  this  corset  supports  and  improves  the  figure, 
greatly  reducing  the  apparent  size.  The  prices  are 
moderate.  In  white,  the  Improved  Spatula  costs 
13s.  pd. ;  in  black  or  scarlet,  15s.  6d.,  in  sizes  under 
29  inches  round  the  waist.  Over  that  measurement 
they  cost  an  extra  shilling.  These  corsets  can  be  sent 
post  free  for  4d. 

The  only  Grand  Prize  given  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
for  the  linen  thread  trade  of  the  world  was  awarded  to 
William  Barbour  and  Sons,  of  Lisburn,  Ireland. 
This  firm  manufactures  linen  threads  for  tailoring, 
sewing-machines,  and  for  family  use,  sold  in  halfpenny 
and  penny  hanks,  and  in  penny,  threepenny,  and  six¬ 
penny  reels.  The  threads  are,  of  course,  much  stronger 
than  cotton  threads,  and  also  much  pleasanter  to  work 
with. 

Humming-Bird. 

_  l 


171. — MASyrEKADK  COSTUilKS. 

1.  Gipsy  girl.  Short  skirt  of  pale  blue  and  white  striped  Algerine 
doth  with  pleated  flounces  and  band  of  red  grosgrain,  studded  with 
golden  coins.  Round  the  skirt,  which  is  much  raised  at  the  back, 
are  straps  of  red  silk,  bordered  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  a  gold 
batton.  The  bodice  is  crossed  with  narrow  bands  of  gold,  and  has 
epaulettes  of  red  grosgruiu  fringed  with  coins.  Round  the  head  a 
fc^ard  of  coloured  silk.  Heavy  gold  earrings  and  necklet  of  gold 
coins. 

*.  Masquerade  costume.  A  Greek  lady.  .Short  skirt  of  white 
cashmere,  with  arabes(]ue  border  of  blue  velvet  round  the  lower 
edge.  I’olonaise  of  white  cambric  embroidered  and  scalloped  below 
(hm  narrow  tucks.  The  upper  part  of  the  polonaise  is  covered 
with  fine  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with  silver  bniid,  while  the  front 
and  sleeves  have  an  arabesque  of  blue  velvet  to  correspond  with  the 
skirt.  Waistband  of  blue  silk  with  silver  coins ;  long  transparent 
veil  arrange  to  show  three  rows  of  silver  coins  on  the  hair. 

172.— Masquerade  Costumes. 

I.  Masquerade  costume.  Turkish  lady.  Wide  trousers  of  red 
satin  drawn  in  above  the  ankle.  Short  skirt  of  white  cashmere 
covered  with  golden  crescents.  Open  jacket,  and  broad  waistband  of 
red  satin,  trimmed  with  gold  braid.  Drapery  of  red  satin,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold  and  knotted  in  front  en  dcharpe  round  the  skirt. 
Long  open  sleeves  of  white  Algerine  silk,  edged  with  gold  braid. 
Chemisette  of  white  cr4pe  lisse.  Fez  of  r^  satin  edged  with  pearls. 
In  front  aigrette  of  gold  and  brilliants.  Round  the  neck  three  rows 
of  pearls. 

1.  Masquerade  costume.  Milkmaid.  Short  skirt  of  red  cashmere, ' 
striped  with  black  velvet  of  diflerent  widths,  and  raised  in  pufiing^ 
at  Uie  back.  Square  apron  of  white  cambric,  with  bands  of  velvet 
and  pleated  frill.  Heart-shaped  pocket  of  black  velvet,  trimmed 
with  cambric.  The  jacket  is  cut  out  of  velvet  and  cashmere,  and 
laced  across  the  front  with  red  silk  cord.  Chemisette  A  la  russe 
drawn  up  with  black  velvet.  A  red  rose  on  the  left  side  of  the 
corset.  Cap  with  deep  frill,  and  bows  of  red  and  black  satin  in  the 
hidr. 


173.  — Bali.  Dress. 

Trained  skirt  and  tunic  of  yellow  tulle,  with  pleated  and  rosette- 
shaped  flounces,  relieved  by  a  folded  line  of  tulle  and  dark  yellow 
asters.  The  tunic  is  raised  under  an  echarpe  of  satin  ribbon.  Jacket 
bodice  corded  down  the  back  and  trimmed  to  correspond.  Round 
the  lower  edge  the  jacket  b  cut  out  into  tabs  lined  with  satin  and 
arranged  in  loops. 

174.  — Ball  Dress. 

Skirt  of  pale  blue  faille,  covered  with  puffings  of  blue  silk  grena¬ 
dine.  Pointed  jacket  bodice  of  faille  laced  down  the  back  with 
blue  silk  cord.  Berthe  of  silk  grenadine,  with  narrow  frills  of 
crepe  lisse  and  spray  of  blush  roses.  Echarpe  of  blue  moire  ribbon. 
The  latter  material  is  arranged  in  loops  down  each  side  of  grenadine 
fold  on  the  front  of  the  dress. 

175. — Winter  Jacket  and  Mantle. 

I.  Half-fitting  jacket  with  wide  sleeves.  Jacket  of  bbek  drap 
pique,  with  folds  of  striped  moir4  and  satin  at  the  back,  beneath  a 
border  of  passementerie  agrafes  and  imitation  buttonholes  of  black 
satin.  The  sleeves  have  broad  revers  of  satin  and  folds  of  striped 
moire,  with  rosettes  of  passementerie. 

s.  Long  wide-sleeved  mantle  of  fawn-coloured  vigogue,  lined 
throughout  with  fox-fur.  The  sleeves  have  a  quilted  lining  of  fawnr 
coloured  silk.  Round  the  outer  edge  a  deep  border  of  blue  fox  fur. 
Bonnet  of  brown  velvet,  trimmed  to  correspond.  Muff  and  pockets 
-of  blue  fox. 

177  and  179. — CoiFPUEE. 

Coiffure  with  ornamental  comb.  The  hair  b  parted  across  the 
head,  parted  on  one  side  in  front,  and  slightly  waved.  It  b  then 
arranged  in  a  roll  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  in  a  circular  twisted 
knot  at  the  back.  A  tortoiseshell  comb  with  gilt  studs  completes 
the  coiffure. 

178  and  196. — Monoobams  in  Satin  Stitch. 

180  and  186. — Chemisette  and  Sleeve. 

Chemisette  and  sleeve  of  mull  muslin,  trimmed  with  bee  and 
with  loops  and  ends  of  blue  ribbon. 
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208.— Detail  of  207, 


Detail  of  107. 


•Detail  of  215, 


212.— Gaiter. 


■Embroidery  Desks*. 


-Square  Cushion. 


214. — Detail  of  215. 
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Madame  A.  Letellieh,  30,  Hbijbibtta  St.,  Cotbkt  Gakden,  W.C.,  bdpplies  all  the  Mateeiais 
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lii,  182,  and  184. — CoLLAB  AND  Cupp. 

Stand-up  collar  of  fine  linen,  with  edges  turned  down  in  front  en 
levers,  and  embroidered  with  red  and  blue  cotton  in  satin,  overcast 
stitch,  and  point  russe.  CuflT  embroidered  to  correspond. 

183. — Fichu  Coulae. 

Fichu  collar  arranged  on  a  foundation  of  stiffened  net,  and  trimmed 
with  Spanish  lace.  In  front  bows  of  olive,  pale  pink,  and  pale  blue 
satin  ribbon. 

185  and  188. — Fichu  and  Cupp. 

Square  fichu  and  cuff  of  white  mull  muslin  closely  pleated  and 
trimmed  with  double  row  of  lace. 

189. — Featuee  Hat. 

Hat  for  young  girls.  Small,  close-fitting  hat,  covered  with  cock’s 
feathers,  and  trimmed  round  the  edge  with  a  border  of  blue  fox  fur. 
On  the  left  side  a  small  dark -coloured  bird. 

190.  — Felt  Hat. 

Hat  of  grey  felt,  trimmed  with  folds,  and  fan-shaped  bows  of  grey 
velvet.  On  the  right  side  a  grey  marabout  feather  tipped  with 
black.  On  the  hack  a  bronze  agrafe. 

1 91.  — Felt  Hat. 

Hat  of  dark  green  felt,  with  satin  ribbon  of  two  shades  of  green 
partly  covering  a  centre  ribbon  of  pale  blue.  This  trimming  is 
arranged  in  loops  in  front,  and  falls  over  the  hack  in  long  folds. 
On  the  left  side,  in  front,  pompous  of  blue  and  green  feathers. 

191. — Beateb  Hat. 

Broad-brimmed  hat  of  white  beaver;  the  brim  raised  and  bound 
with  narrow  crossway  fold  of  white  satin.  Two  long  white  ostrich 
feathers  are  arranged  round  the  crown.  On  the  right  side  folds  and 
bows  of  satin  crossed  by  a  bronze  sword. 

193  and  197. — Chemisette  and  Sleeve. 

Chemisette  of  mull  muslin,  with  turned-down  collar,  covered  with 
vows  of  pleated  lace.  Sleeve  with  cuff  turned  back,  and  trimmed 
to  correspond. 

194  and  198. — Fichu  and  Cuff. 

Fichu  and  cuffs  of  white  lace,  with  separate  applique  figures 
sewn  on,  and  with  narrow  bands  of  cambric  plainly  stitched.  The 
lacc  is  arranged  in  box  pleats,  and  has,  on  the  left  side,  bows,  loops, 
tnd  ends  of  red  satin  ribbon.  Cuffs  to  correspond. 

195. — Silk  Waistcoat. 

Waistcoat  of  red  grosgrain  silk,  fastened  down  the  front  with 
gold  buttons  and  s({uare  cut  at  the  neck.  Turned-down  collar  of 
grosgrain,  and  frill  of  crejn:  lisse. 

199. — Chemisette. 

Chemisette  front  for  heart-shaped  bodices.  Chemisette  of  white 
mull  muslin  arranged  in  close  folds,  and  embroidered  at  the  top  in 
feather  and  satin  stitch  edged  with  lace. 

200. — Monogrim  in  Cross  Stitch, 

201  and  202. — CoLLAE  and  Beeette. 

Berette  and  collar  for  girls  of  8  to  10  years  old.  Berette  of 
Astraehan  fur,  lined  with  blue  lutestring,  and  trimmed  with  a 
bright-coloured  bird.  Collar  to  correspond. 

203. — Embhoideeed  Waistband. 

Waistband  of  black  cordeil  silk,  with  buckle  of  oxidised  silver. 
The  silk  is  embroidered  in  point  russe,  satin,  and  overcast  stitch 
a  ith  pink,  blue,  and  whiie  fioss  silk. 

204. — Dress  Sleeve. 

A  simple  sleeve.  Deep  Mirccomi;  or  Torchon  lace  trims  lower 
edge,  and  is  continued  round  insertion  ot  same  lace ;  this  latter  is 
placed  on  a  pleating  of  China  crape.  Bows  on  scam  of  elbow. 

205. — Nightdress-Case. 

Circular  box  of  cardboard  covered  with  pink  silk.  The  lid  has 
over  the  silk  a  pleated  cover  of  fine  white  cambric  muslin.  Below 
the  pleating  is  a  strip  of  lace  insertion  feather  stitched  on  each  side 
and  ending  in  a  deep  frill  of  lace.  In  the  centre  of  the  lid  is  a 
rosette  of  lace,  with  loops  of  pink  silk  cord. 

206. — Embboidebt  Design  fob  Edging. 

207,  208,  and  209. — Woek-Basket. 

Embroidery. 

Shallow  circular  basket  of  faacy  straw  and  imlished  cane.  The 


inside  is  lined  with  blue  corded  silk  embroidered  in  the  pattern 
given  in  illustration  207.  Trace  the  design,  and  apply  for  the 
flowers  medallions  of  point  lace  braid  sewn  on  with  buttonhole , 
stitches  of  black,  silk.  Stamina  of  yellow  silk  and  blaek  silk,  the 
latter  worked  in  knotted  stitch ;  the  tendrils  arc  worked  in  over¬ 
cast  stitch  and  point  russe.  The  remaining  work  is  put  on  in  chain 
stitch  and  point  russe  with  yellow  and  black  silks.  The  silk  is  then 
lined  and  sewn  inside  the  basket,  the  stitches  being  hidden  by  a 
blue  silk  cord.  The  separate  flowers  are  worked  from  illustration 
208  in  the  corresixmding  colours. 

21 1,  214,  and  215. — Square  Cushion. 

Embroidery. 

Cushion  of  blue  satin  with  cover  of  fine  white  cambric.  The 
cover  has  in  the  centre  a  square  of  guipure  in  the  pattern  given  in 
illustration  209,  which  is  worked  in  overcast  and  buttonhole  stitch 
with  purls.  It  is  sewn  on  to  the  cambric  with  buttonhole  stitch, 
and  the  ground  is  cut  away  from  beneath  the  work.  The  embroidery 
is  worked  on  the  cambric  ground  from  the  pattern  given  in  illns- 
tnition  215  in  overcast,  plain,  and  purse  stitch.  The  open-worked 
border  is  then  embroiderwl  in  punto  tirato,  and  the  square  is  edged 
by  a  pleated  frill  of  cambric,  the  sewing  on  of  which  is  hidden  by 
embroidered  Vandykes,  and  the  ground  is  cut  away  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

212. — Gaiteb  POE  Girls  of  2  to  4  Years  Old. 

Victoria  Crochet. 

Materials  :  White  Wool  and  Rod  Filoselle. 

The  difference  between  this  stitch  and  the  ordinary  Victoria 
crochet  consists  in  taking  up  the  stitches  of  the  return  row  out  of 
the  vertical  part  of  the  stitoh  on  the  wrong  side  instead  of  the  side 
of  the  work.  Begin  with  the  lower  part  first,  increasing  and  de¬ 
creasing  according  to  the  pattern,  and  working  inserted  rows  for  the 
tide-piece.  When  this  part  is  finished,  the  size  being  made  to  suit 
wearer,  crochet  round  it  2  rows  of  double  crochet.  For  the  upper 
part  crochet  24  pattern  rows  in  the  same  pattern  along  25  stitches, 
increasing  by  i  at  the  beginning  and  decreasing  by  i  at  the  end  of 
each  pattern  row.  The  stitches  of  the  last  row  are  joined  to  those  of 
the  first,  and  round  the  lower  edge  are  2  rounds  as  follows: — ist 
round :  1  double,  5  chain ;  repeat.  Close  with  slip  stitch.  2nd 
round :  3  slip  stitches,  *  5  chain,  i  double  in  3rd  chain,  s  chain,  i 
double  in  centre  of  next  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  Then  join  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  so  that  the  last  2  rounds  fall  over  the  lower 
part,  where  they  are  fastened  at  intervals  by  separate  stitches.  Then 
crochet  along  the  upper  part  slanting  stitches  of  red  filoselle.  See 
illustration.  For  a  strip  of  trimming  crochet  along  15  stitches  as 
follows: — 1  purl,  i  double,  7  times  alternately  miss  i,  i  purl,  i 
double,  then  i  purl,  i  double  where  the  last  double  was  crocheted, 
7  times  alternately  i  double  in  the  free  part  of  the  stitch  in  which 
I  double  has  alternately  been  crocheted,  i  purl.  This  trimming  is 
worked  with  red  filoselle  as  above  described,  and  sewn  on  sj  inches 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  gaiter.  Straps  of  leather  under  the 
sole. 

210. — Design  foe  Lace  Edging  Daened  on  Net. 

213. — Embboidebt  Design  foe  Decorating  Cobneb  of 
Handkerchief. 

217  and  219. — Chatelaine  Apfendages.  Vinaigrette,  &c. 

Tablet  of  ivory  set  in  silver,  with  chain  and  pencil  attached.  A 
silver  shield,  fitted  with  a  hook,  fastens  the  tablet  to  the  waistband 
of  the  dress. 

218,  and  on  Needlework  Pattern-Sheet. — Fan. 

Point  Lace. 

Fan  of  white  mother-of-pearl,  covered  with  point  lace  worked 
from  the  pattern  given  in  illustration  on  Needlework  Pattern-Sheet. 
Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  fine  net ;  and 
for  the  monogram  a  ground  of  pale  hlue  China  silk.  The  monogram 
is  worked  with  gold  thread  and  gold  cord  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 
Then  arrange  the  braid  according  to  the  illustration,  and  work  the 
veinings  of  the  leaves.  Between  the  leaves  the  net  is  darned,  and 
the  outer  edge  is  finished  with  a  point  lace  braid.  Blue  silk  cord 
and  tassels  complete  the  fan. 

220,  221,  222,  224,  and  229. — Monograms  in  Satin  Stitch. 

223,  227,  and  228. — Designs  foe  Borders  of  Tablecotees, 
Fobtiebes,  Ac.,  in  Cross  Stitch. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN  AND  FASHION  PLATE.  155 
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OUK  CUT-OUT  PAPER 
PATTERN. 


I’rincess.  The  front, 
altogether  of  faille,  is 
plisse,  ending  in  a  square 
towards  the  middle  of  the 
bo<lj.  The  inside  of  the 
square  is  filled  with  a  piece 
of  the  silk,  not  plisse,  and 
fastened  with  three  but¬ 
tons.  A  plisse  and  a  ra- 
battu  collar  round  the 
square  and  round  the  neck. 
The  sides  of  the  front  of 
the  dress  form,  below  the 
waist,  bouffant  folds  which 
are  caught  below  the  hips 
with  a  bow  of  satin  ribbon 
to  match.  Pleated  co- 
quille  descends  from  the 
top  of  this  panier  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  skirt,  round 
which  is  a  pleated  flounce. 
Ribbon  belt  round  the 
waist,  fastening  in  front. 
Culls  and  plisse  of  faille 
round  the  sleeves.  Lingerie 
plissd.  llonnet  of  white 
felt,  trimmed  with  grenat 
ribbon,  and  with  a  white 
feather  that  fulls  behind. 

2.  Dress  of  grey  cordu¬ 
roy  velvet  and  silk  to  match. 
Silk  skirt,  short  train.  Tab- 
lier  bouilionne,  and  drawn 
in  with  stripes  of  velvet, 
each  ended  by  a  button.  The 
skirt  behind  is  a  large  pouff, 
kept  in  its  place  by  two 
ends  of  wide  ribbon.  These 
come  from  the  side  scams 
at  the  waist.  A  pleated 
fiounee  surrounds  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  skirt.  Velvet 
jacket  with  gilct  of  faille 
cut  en  ciiirasse,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  row  of  very 
large  buttons.  A  collar  of 
silk  a  rerers  falls  down 
over  the  jacket  behind, 
and  coming  down  to  the 
waist,  passes  ou,  becoming 
another  revers  on  the  front 
of  the  jacket  skirt.  A  bias 
fold  of  faille  goes  round  the 
jacket,  and  two  pockets  of 
the  same  stuff  give  side 
Qrijaments.  Bands  of  silk 
jjQ  down  the  side  seams  of 
the  back  to  the  waist,  and 
the  basque  is 

ornamented  with  but¬ 
tons.  To  finisb,a  plisse 
^  of  silk  borders  the 

sleeves,  and  turns 
up,  rounding  off 
horseshoe  -  shape. 
Plain  collar  and 
cuffs.  Felt  bonnet 
~  of  shade  to  match 

the  dress.  Plissd 
of  Mechlin  lace 
round  the  crown, 
and  forming  bride* 
Plume  of  yellow 
feathers  at  the  top  of  the  crown,  and  plush,  lined  with  yellow, 
turned  up  as  a  curtain. 

Price  of  flat  pattern  of  cither,  2S.  iid.j  made  up,  5s.  gd,  Madame 
A.  Lctellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


|j|4^E  give  for  this 
^i/yi  j  month’s  cut-out 
^  pattern  the  shape 
•f  a  lady’s  opera  dolman, 
Shutrated.  It  is  in  two 
fieocs. 

fig.  1.  Half  of  front. 

fig.  X.  Half  of  back. 

This  pattern  requires  very 
Ettlc  explanation,  there 
king  so  few  pieces.  The 
ihoi^r-seam  must  be 
joined  and  the  sleeve  ar- 
mged  on  the  figure,  with 
the  help  of  the  illustration. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  shape 
of  the  back  that  the  sleeve 
ii  formed  by  folding  the 
■kcrial  over  the  arm  and 
joioiDg  it  to  the  back  part, 
where  the  large  ornament 
ii  in  illustration.  If  a  lady 
txjxrienec  any  difficulty  in 
Mnngiug  the  sleeve,  she 
may  fora  ard  it,  with  three 
yenny  stamps,  to  Madame 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- 
alieet.  Covent  Garden,  and 
it  will  be  returned  tacked 
together.  Two  yards  and 
a-half  of  double  width  ma¬ 
terial  will  cut  the  size  given, 
which  is  full-sized. 

The  model  is  of  pale  pink 
Indian  cashmere,  and  the 
lhape  may  be  termed  pale¬ 
tot  visite.  A  beautiful 
fHBcmenterie,  half  pink 
■Ik  and  half  beads,  orna¬ 
ments  the  middle  of  the 
hack  and  round  the  sleeves. 
At  the  edge  of  the  cloak, 
and  round  the  neck,  a  band 
of  white  fox  fur,  with  a 
fringe  of  silk  and  bends  to 
match;  the  same  running 
down  the  fronts.  A  tuft  of 
for  and  a  button  of  passe¬ 
menterie  ornament  the 
•oener  where  the  sleeve 
aoam  ends.  A  roll  of  pink 
mtiu  descends  from  the 
■ock  to  the  edge  of  the 
rioak,  concealing  a  scam. 


The  following  cut-out 
paper  patterns  have  been 
imned  with  the  Exglisu- 
womam’s  Domestic  Ma- 
•auee 
1I79:- 

Iaevaky. 


-  -Cut-out  Pattern 

of  a  Lady’s  Jacket  suit¬ 
able  for  Outdoor  Wear. 

1 1'-CARY. — Cut-out  Pat-' 
tern  of  a  Child’s  Blouse. 


Lady’s  Opera  Cloak. 

( Full-sized  Cut-out  Paper  Patterns  of  this  are  given  with  the  present  number.) 


OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

WALKIxa  TOILETTES. 

1.  Costume  with  panier  in  stamped  velvet  and  grenat  faille.  Tlie 


jbw  k  and  the  sides  of  the  front  are  of  striped  velvet,  and  cut 
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ALMOST  A  QUIXOTE. 


^57 


The  packing,  the  arrangements,  the  consultations, 
were  got  through  in  some  way,  the  hour  of  starting 
came,  John  Mann  and  the  old  woman  before  mentioned 
entered  on  their  regency,  and  Miss  Vernon  and  Mark 
took  their  places  in  the  train  that  was  to  convey  them 
to  London.  Miss  Vernon  shed  a  few  tears  under  her 
veil,  carefully  wiping  them  away  again,  while  Mark, 
leaning  back  with  folded  arms,  lost  himself  in  many 
thoughts. 

It  was  a  little  consolation  to  Miss  Vernon  to  find  the 
lodgings  very  clean  and  comfortable,  though  she  felt  so 
I  strange  than  even  cleanliness  and  comfort  seemed  out  of 
place.  All  the  next  day  she  sat  at  the  window  knitting, 
and  wishing  she  had  something  more  to  do.  Mark  was 
out,  seeing  little  Boncours,  who  had  just  returned  to 
London,  and  was  in  ecstacies  at  meeting  him  again  and 
i  hearing  that  his  uncertainty  was  relieved,  and  proud  of 
j  making  inquiries  about  the  Livorno  for  him.  It  proved 
that  they  had  longer  to  wait  than  they  had  expected, 
for  bad  weather  had  delayed  the  steamer ;  but  the 
moment  of  her  arrival  drew  near  at  last,  and  Mark 
conducted  Miss  Vernon  through  the  fog  and  darkness 
and  straggling  gas-lamps  of  the  early  morning  towards 
the  landing-place.  They  had  to  go  some  distance 
before  they  found  an  early  cab,  in  which  they  went  on 
to  their  destination.  Mark  was  quite  silent  till  they 
drew  near  the  spot,  then  he  said — 

“  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  place  and  you  will  watch 
for  her.  I  shall  not  be  far  off,  but  she  must  not  see  me. 
Take  her  to  the  cab  and  back  to  the  lodgings  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  Do  not  say  I  am  there — do  not  mention 
me,  but  if  you  wane  anything  you  will  find  me  in  my 
room.” 

Miss  Vernon  accepted  her  orders  as  submissively  as 
usual,  and  he  was  silent  again,  till  just  as  they  were 
getting  out  he  pressed  her  hand  and  said  huskily — 

“  I  do  not  say  be  kind — I  know  there  is  no  need.” 

“  No,  no,  dear,  no.  Poor  unfortunate  child  !  But 
is  this  the  place,’  Mark  ?  How  dark  it  is  here,  and 
dirty,  and  such  a  crowd  !” 

Indeed,  raw  cold  and  early  as  it  was,  there  were  a 
great  many  people  about,  and  the  noise  and  confusion 
seemed  endless  to  the  countrywoman  ;  so  many  people 
rushing,  calling,  running,  packages  being  carried  past, 
lights  flashing  on  the  river  out  there,  steamers  panting, 
whistling. 

“  Stand  here  one  moment  while  I  ask,”  Mark  said, 
leaving  her. 

Only  one  minute  she  stood  bewildered,  and  then  he 
ran  back  to  her.  A  gas-lamp  close  by  shone  upon  his 
face,  and  showed  it  her  white  and  rigid,  as  he  begged 
her  to  wait  awhile,  then  left  her  again.  It  was  long 


before  he  returned ;  an  hour  or  so  perhaps  before  he 
came  up  eagerly. 

“  This  way,”  he  said,  hurrying  her  to  some  steps. 

“  Look,  there’s  the  Livorno — the  steamer.  They’re 
just  going  to  land  the  passengers.” 

Then  he  was  gone  again,  and  she  stood  trembling 
and  looking  down  at  the  boat.  It  had  stopped  like  a 
tired  thing,  and  there  were  many  busy  men  running 
about  on  the  decks  and  pulling  up  boxes  from  hidden 
recesses,  or  dealing  with  mysterious  coils  of  rope.  No 
female  figure  was  to  be  seen.  Presently  a  wooden 
bridge  was  flung  across.  People  shouted  and  pushed. 

“  Stand  back  there  !  stand  back  !”  cried  some  men 
who  were  preparing  to  pass  out  the  passengers.  “  Stand 
back,  can’t  yer  ?  They’re  coming  off.  You  can’t  get 
aboard.” 

Miss  Vernon,  pushed  and  shoved  as  she  was,  valiantly 
maintained  a  front  place,  and  peered  over  with  all  her 
might.  People  passed  her  rapidly,  men,  women,  and 
children,  some  worn  and  haggard  with  sea-sickness, 
some  laughing  and  joking  ;  face  after  Lee  unknown  to 
her  went  streaming  by  ;  her  eyes  were  aching  with  the 
intensity  of  the  watch.  Suddenly  she  gave  a  little 
start,  for  a  group  of  women  in  a  peculiar  black  costume 
struck  her  eye,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  slender 
figure  in  an  ordinary  black  dress  moving  very  slowly, 
looking  up,  putting  back  her  hair  with  a  gesture  Miss 
Vernon  knew.  She  pressed  forward  and  gazed  more 
eagerly  still.  The  figure  approached,  crossed  the 
landing-stage,  and  Miss  Vernon  was  close  beside  it 
and  looked  through  the  veil.  Yes !  a  pale,  changed 
face  indeed,  but  the  blue  eyes  had  their  old  sweet  look, 
and  there  was  no  mistaking — it  was  Milly  !  Milly  who 
passed  on  quietly  with  her  companions,  and  then  stood 
looking  round  for  a  moment  as  if  be^vildered. 

Miss  Vernon  stepped  forward. 

“  Milly  dear !”  she  whispered  with  a  sob,  and 
touched  her  arm. 

But  the  poor  child  started  with  a  wild  scream  that 
brought  all  eyes  upon  her,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  had  not  one  of  her  companions  caught  her  in 
her  arms. 

She  had  fainted,  and  a  crowd  was  round  her  in  a 
moment,  through  which  Mark  hurried  an  instant  after¬ 
wards,  took  the  poor  child  from  her  friend,  and  carried 
her  to  the  cab.  The  Italian  ladies  followed,  and  a  good 
many  other  people,  who  were  asking  questions,  and 
trying  to  see  the  white  face  under  the  veil. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  asked  one  of  the  Italians  of  Mark 
in]  her  own  language.  “  Are  you  the  friend  the  padre 
spoke  of?” 

Miss  Vernon  shook  her  head  and  looked  round  in 
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bewilderment ;  the  crowd  langhed.  Mark  knew  nothing 
but  that  he  saw  Milly  again ;  there  was  a  pause  of 
bewilderment,  till  a  neat  English  maid,  who  seemed  to 
act  as  courier  for  the  party,  hurried  up  with  a  man 
carrying  a  box. 

“  This  is  Miss  Fielding’s  luggage,”  she  said.  “  Has 
she  fainted,  poor  thing  ?  She  has  been  very  weak  all 
the  time.  Here’s  some  eau-de-cologne,  ma’am.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  the  friends  who  were  to  meet  her  ?” 

“  According  to  the  letter  of  Father  Lorenzo  Strozzi,” 
said  Mark. 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  It’s  all  right.”  And  she  turned 
to  explain  in  odd  Italian  to  the  ladies,  who  understood, 
bowed,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away. 

Mark  told  Miss  Vernon  to  support  Milly,  and  ran 
off  with  a  sign  to  the  driver  to  wait  while  he  went  in 
search  of  restoratives.  He  was  back  quickly  enough 
with  a  little  flask  of  brandy  and  some  other  things 
which  he  put  in  Miss  Vernon’s  lap. 

“  Use  them  as  you  go  along,”  he  said.  “  Take  her 
home  at  once.”  Then  he  gave  the  address  to  the  driver, 
and  the  cab  moved  off. 

Mark  stood  looking  after  it  a  few  moments,  and  then 
began  walking  in  the  same  direction. 

He  had  seen  her  again  ;  he  had  held  her  in  his  arms  ; 
he  knew  now  that  he  had  met  her  how  utterly  final 
the  parting  had  been,  knew  it  more  consciously,  more 
vividly,  than  ever  before  ;  he  had  only  been  stretching 
out  his  arms  to  a  ghost  across  a  grave. 

Dead  !  Yes,  dead  to  him,  but  not  yet  safe,  not  freed 
from  sorrow,  not  escaped  yet  “  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,”  so  she  must  be  his  charge  still,  and  he 
must  be  strong  to  serve  her  ;  he  must  not  let  “  the  pity 
of  it”  seize  upon  his  heart,  for  that  would  kill  him,  was 
almost  killing  him  now,  and  he  must  live  on  to  help 
her. 

He  walked  on  trembling,  with  his  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  till  at  last  he  reached  the  quiet  street 
where  their  lodgings  were,  opened  the  door  with  a 
latchkey  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  went  in 
softly.  He  had  not  waited  long  when  his  aunt  hurried 
into  the  room  with  a  disturbed  face. 

“  Ah  !  Mark,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come.  I  have  got 
her  upstairs  and  she  came  to  herself  for  a  little  while, 
but  now  she  seems  so  hysterical.  I  wish  you’d  go  to 
the  chemist  for  some  sal-volatile.” 

Mark  did  as  he  was  told,  but  he  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  applying  only  to  a  chemist  for  relief,  and  finding  a 
druggist’s  shop,  asked,  after  making  his  purchase,  if 
they  could  tell  him  of  a  good  doctor  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

“  Half-a-dozen,  sir,”  returned  the  chemist,  smiling. 


**  Shall  I  send  round  and  ask  the  medical  man  I 
usually  call  in  myself  to  call  on  you,  sir  ?” 

“  No,  thank  you  ;  if  you  would  give  me  the  addrest 
of  one,  the  most  trustworthy  you  know,  I  shall  be  very 
glad.” 

The  chemist  instantly  wrote  down  an  address,  tad 
handed  it  with  a  bow,  saying — 

“  I  think  with  this  gentleman,  sir,  you  will  get  every 
satisfaction.” 

And  Mark,  after  taking  the  bottle  home,  went  olFto 
the  doctor’s  house  ;  he  was  not  at  home,  and  leaving  t 
note  requesting  him  to  call  on  his  return,  Mark  retraced 
his  steps  once  more.  Miss  Vernon  came  down  and 
told  him  her  poor  guest  was  quiet  now,  but  much  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  with  that  scanty  information  he  had  to 
satisfy  himself  for  many  hours,  till,  sick  at  heart  and 
weary  of  waiting,  he  betook  himself  to  walking  up  and 
down  before  the  house  and  looking  up  at  the  window 
of  her  room.  The  early  darkness  was  coming  on ;  a 
candle  appeared  in  that  room  upstairs,  and  the  gat 
twinkled  into  life  all  down  the  street ;  cold,  raw, 
wretched,  it  was  an  evening  to  drive  any  man  in  to  hit 
own  fireside ;  but  Mark,  insensible  to  its  infiueaoet, 
kept  walking  up  and  down  in  the  muddy  street. 

“Number  1 6 — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  which  it 
Number  l6  ?”  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

Mark  looked  round  sharply,  for  it  was  the  number 
of  his  own  house. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  stranger  again  at  the 
stare,  and  he  raised  his  hat,  “  I  believe  there  is  a  lady 
ill  at  Number  l6  ?” 

“You  must  be  the  doctor,”  thought  Mark;  “he 
does  not  speak  like  a  gentleman,  but  he’s  dressed  it 
black,  and  has  a  professional  air.  It  must  be  the 
doctor.” 

As  he  thought  this,  he  was  saying — 

“  That  is  the  house  ;  I  lodge  there ;  the  invalid  is  my 
friend.  I  presume  you  are  Dr.  Smith,  sir,  the  gentle¬ 
man  requested  by  me  to  call  this  morning  ?’’ 

The  stranger  bowed,  and  followed  him  up  the  stepi 
into  the  house,  where  they  met  Miss  Vernon  crossing 
the  hall. 

“  This  gentleman.  Dr.  Smith,  has  kindly  come  to  see 
Miss  Fielding,”  Mark  said  to  her.  “  Will  you  take 
him  upstairs  ?” 

“  How  is  your  patient  to-night,  ma’am  ?”  said  the 
doctor. 

“  She  is  quieter,  sir,  but  very  weak  and  exhausted.” 

“  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  my  seeing  her  at 
once  ?  I  am  somewhat  pressed  for  time.” 

“Please  to  walk  upstairs,  Dr. Smith.” 

He  smiled. 
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“  Why,  the  fact  is,  I’m  not  the  doctor — he’s  engaged 
—but  his  assistant.  No  matter ;  I  may  do  the  same,  you 
know.” 

Miss  Vernon  was  a  little  disconcerted,  but  led  him  up 
the  stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  where  a  little  lamp 
horning  but  dimly  showed  Milly  lying  on  the  sofa  white 
and  wan.  She  seemed  too  languid  to  take  much  notice 
when  Miss  Vernon  told  her  the  doctor  had  come  and 
was  wishing  to  see  her. 

“  Thank  you,”  she  whispered  faintly ;  and  it  was 
Miss  Vernon  who  had  to  answer  the  questions  about 
the  attack  as  best  she  could. 

“  Ah,  well,  the  journey  has  exhausted  her  ;  she  was 
not  strong  enough  for  it ;  must  have  a  tonic.” 

The  eyes  were  roaming  round  the  room,  resting 
especially  on  the  foreign-looking  little  box  that  had  been 
left  there  in  the  confusion,  the  lid  partly  raised,  as  Miss 
Vernon  had  been  looking  in  it  for  Milly’s  scent-bottle. 

“  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,”  said  the  doctor  at  last,  and 
as  he  took  hold  of  the  frail  little  hand  Milly  opened  her 
eyes.  At  first  they  rested  on  the  doctor  heedlessly, 
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X. — CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

village  church,  and  bring  away  some  trifling  relic  of  the 
place — a  flower — a  pebble — a  sprig  of  heather — to 
remind  them  of  that  lonely  little  woman,  with  her  pro¬ 
jecting  forehead,  her  deep-set  eyes,  her  insignificant 
figure,  and  her  glowing  heart,  who  lived,  and  wept,  and 
thought,  and  wrote  amidst  such  uninviting  scenes.  Ir 
addition  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Life,  pronounced  by  Thackeray 
to  be  “  necessarily  incomplete,  though  most  touching 
and  admirable,”  we  have  now  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid’s 
Monograph,  which  gives  many  more  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  of  Charlotte  Brontth  impossible  to  be  told  during 
her  father’s  lifetime  in  1857.  Mrs.  Gaskell  gave  us  one 
reading  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  character,  Mr.  Reid  gives 
us  another,  less  gloomy,  less  morbid,  with  brighter 
lights  and  deeper  recesses.  Like  her  own  Jane  Eyre, 
Charlotte  Bronte  laughed  rarely,  but  she  could  laugh 
very  merrily.  Her  intimate  friend.  Miss  Ellen  Nussey, 
the  “  dear  Nell”  to  whom  she  wrote  her  last  pencilled 
note,  was  the  recipient  of  hundreds  of  letters,  in  which 
every  phase  of  thought  and  feeling  was  unfolded.  Some 
of  these  letters,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  give 
new  peeps  into  the  inner  life  of  the  author  of  Jane 
Eyre. 


OME  authors  seem  like  shadows  ;  their 
voices  Interest,  amuse,  or  excite  us,  but 
about  the  owners  of  those  voices  we 
care  little  or  nothing.  With  other 
authors  the  case  is  different ;  soul  has 
spoken  to  soul,  a  responsive  chord  is 
touched,  we  feel  a  strange  spiritual 
kinship  with  them  ;  they  seem  like  our  brothers, 
our  sisters,  our  friends.  Charlotte  Bronte,  by 
virtue  of  a  strong  personality  and  an  ardent  and 
vigorous  genius,  has  thus  projected  herself  into 
the  minds  of  her  readers,  and  made  herself  one  with 
them.  Thus  every  detail  connected  with  her,  whether 
true  or  false,  is  eagerly  pounced  upon.  More  than 
three-and-twenty  years  have  fled  since  she  was  laid  in 
Haworth  Church,  yet  still  public  interest  hovers  around 
her;  and  though  hundreds  of  novelists  have  written 
hundreds  of  novels  since  she  has  passed  away,  yet 
troops  of  visitors  are  still  found  to  halt  at  the  Haworth 
station,  and  to  visit  that  grim  parsonage  among  the 
nigged  Yorkshire  hills  with  its  outlook  of  graves  and 
its  background  of  moors.  Tourists  diligently  read  the 
long  line  of  inscriptions  under  the  organ-loft  of  the 


then  a  light  of  recognition  came  to  them  ;  they  dilated 
with  fear,  her  face  flushed,  her  whole  look  changed  so 
strangely  that  Miss  Vernon  started  forward  in  alarm. 

“  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  This  man,”  panted  Milly,  in  a  voice  of  terror — 
“  why  does  he  come  ?  What  is  he  here  for  ?” 

“  It  is  the  doctor,  dear — only  the  doctor,”  she 
answered  soothingly. 

“  The  doctor  !  No,  it  is  the  man  who  watched  us 
on  the  boat — the  man  I  felt  afraid  of  meeting — who  was 
everywhere.  I  saw  him  again  and  again.  Oh  !  take 
him  away  !  Make  him  go — he  frightens  me.” 

Her  voice  had  risen  to  a  cry  of  terror,  and,  hurrying 
to  rise  and  escape,  weakness  overpowered  her  once 
more,  and  she  fell  back  faint  and  powerless. 

“It  is  a  little  hysteria,”  said  the  doctor  quietly; 
“  she  doesn’t  know  what  she  says.  Just  go — order 
hot  bottles  for  her  feet.” 

Miss  Vernon  stared,  but  the  doctor,  holding  z 
smelling-bottle  to  Milly,  repeated  the  order  so  peremp¬ 
torily  that  she  obeyed,  and  left  them  together. 
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Not  at  Haworth,  but  at  Thornton,  “  an  ordinary  one- 
street  village,  set  amongst  the  shaggy  Yorkshire  hills,” 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  born  on  the  21st  April,  18 16. 
Like  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Lady  Morgan,  she  had  an 
Irish  father  and  an  English  mother.  The  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte  came  from  Ahaderg  in  the  County  Down,  and 
his  original  name  was  Prunty.  His  family  was  poor  and 
obscure,  and  the  clever  handsome  Irish  lad  was  patro¬ 
nised  by  Mr.  Tighe,  the  rector  of  Drumgooland.  Just 
before  the  young  Irishman  left  for  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  he  changed  the  name  of  Prunty,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Tighe,  for  the  better-sounding  one  of 
Bronte.  Mr.  Bronte  became  a  curate  in  Yorkshire,  and 
there  he  met,  wooed,  and  married  his  Cornish  wife. 
Miss  Bran  well,  a  shy,  gentle,  retiring  little  woman,  who 
found  her  husband  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  are 
more  feared  than  loved  in  their  own  households.  His 
quick  eagle  eyes,  his  aquiline  nose,  his  stern  dictatorial 
ways,  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  In 
after  life  he  appeared  to  be  a  scrupulously  polite  old 
gentleman,  tall  and  thin,  his  chin  hidden  in  the  folds  of 
his  large  white  neckcloth,  who  chatted  on  volubly, 
boasted  of  his  conquests  with  the  fair  sex,  and  seemed 
a  “  mere  fribble,  gay,  conceited,  harmless,”  but  there 
would  come  a  searching  glance  from  the  keen  deep-set 
eyes  which  revealed  the  secret  of  what  the  real  man  was. 
When  some  friend  gave  his  wife  a  present  of  a  very 
pretty  gay-coloured  dress  he  took  affront  and  resolved 
that  she  should  never  wear  it,  so  he  deliberately  cut  it 
Bp  and  presented  her  with  the  pieces.  There  was  a 
grim  irony  in  the  act  which  marked  the  character  of  the 
man.  Though  he  habitually  took  his  meals  alone,  yet 
he  would  sometimes  appear  at  the  breakfast-table  and 
tell  his  daughters  weird,  ghastly  Yorkshire  legends,  or 
stories  of  the  still  wilder  life  which  he  had  left  behind 
at  sea- washed  Ahaderg.  From  this  eccentric  father, 
however,  the  BrontC-s  inherited  their  great  powers  of 
mind,  their  energy,  their  courage,  and  their  fervid 
knaginations. 

Mr.  Bronte’s  restlessness  betrayed  itself  in  a  hundred 
ways ;  the  story  of  his  carrying  loaded  pistols  in  his 
pockets,  and  when  he  was  peculiarly  excited  firing  them 
at  the  doors  of  the  outhouses,  is  a  w^ell-authenticated 
fact.  He  was  not,  as  a  rule,  outwardly  violent  to  others, 
but  had  a  particu’ar  taste  for  diplomacy.  Once  he  and 
Charlotte  had  a  quarrel  about  one  of  his  friends.  He 
first  burst  into  a  passion,  “  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
swelled,  his  eyes  glared,  his  voice  shook.”  Charlotte 
left  the  house  for  a  few  days,  and,  firm  as  he  was  him¬ 
self,  refused  to  receive  any  letters  in  which  this  friend’s 
same  was  mentioned.  Now  came  cunning  instead  of 
fury.  Long  and  affectionate  letters  came  to  Charlotte 
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on  general  subjects,  but  also  a  slip  of  paper  supposed 
to  be  from  her  pet  dog  Flossy,  in  which  the  attacks  on 
the  obnoxious  person  were  renewed. 

Mated  to  such  a  stern,  uncompromising  lord,  the 
gentle  wife,  nurtured  amidst  the  mild,  soft  atmosphere 
of  Penzance,  drooped  and  died  in  her  chilly  Yorkshire 
home,  and  left  five  girls  and  one  son  to  grow  up  with 
their  eccentric  but  still  affectionate  father,  their  rough 
servant  Tabby,  and  their  prim,  orderly  aunt.  Miss 
Branwell,  who  clattered  about  the  stone-paved  entries 
and  passages  on  pattens  for  fear  of  catching  cold. 
When  the  little  Brontcs  invited  the  Sunday-school 
children  to  the  parsonage  and  wished  to  amuse  them 
they  were  obliged  to  ask  the  children  to  teach  them  how 
to  play,  for  they  had  never  learned.  Yet  their  imagi¬ 
nations  were  briskly  at  work.  Mr.  Reid  tells  us  that 
little  Charlotte  when  she  was  only  six  was  so  moved  by 
the  brilliant  imagery  of  the  Pilgrirris  Progress  that  she  re¬ 
solved  to  hasten  off  at  once  to  the  Golden  City  and  make 
her  escape  from  Haworth,  which  she  believed  to  be  the 
City  of  Destruction.  She  had  heard  the  servants  speak 
of  Bradford ;  it  was  the  only  place  which  seemed  to 
resemble  that  far-famed  city  with  its  golden  streets  and 
gates  of  pearl.  So  off  she  set  by  herself,  but  when  she 
came  to  a  gloomy  spot,  overshadowed  by  trees,  her 
fears  overwhelmed  her.  This  must  indeed  be  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Her  knees  trembled, 
her  heart  failed.  Crouching  by  the  roadside,  she  was 
found  by  her  nurse  and  brought  back  to  Haworth. 
To  her  things  unseen  had  become  as  though  they  were. 
Her  school-days  at  the  Charitable  Institution  of  Cowan 
Bridge,  where  she  was  hardly  ever  free  from  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  have  been  so  accurately  reproduced  in  Jam 
Eyre  that  any  account  of  them  is  needless.  The  early 
death  of  the  two  elder  Brontes,  the  long  sufferings  of 
Maria  (the  original  of  Helen  Burns)  from  illness  and 
tyranny,  all  worked  a  deep  impression  on  little  Char¬ 
lotte’s  sensitive  mind.  She  has  made  us  familiar  with 
the  long  dreary  schoolroom,  “  its  hearth  surrounded  by 
a  double  row  of  great  girls,  and  behind  them  the 
younger  children  crouched  in  groups,  wrapping  their 
starved  arms  in  their  pinafores.”  The  uneaten  break¬ 
fasts  of  burnt  porridge,  the  two  miles  walk  to  church 
on  Sunday,  when  the  miserable  school-girls  “  set  out 
cold,  arrived  at  church  colder,  and  during  moruiog 
service  became  almost  paralysed,”  are  photographed  on 
almost  every  one’s  mind. 

When  Charlotte  was  nine  years  old  she  and  Emily 
were  removed  from  the  damp,  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  'Cowan  Bridge,  and  the  old  life  at  Haworth  began 
again.  The  little  party  had  their  own  amusements. 
They  read  Tory  newspapers,  wrote  tales  and  plays 
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ionumerable,  contributed  to  their  own  magazine,  which 
came  out  once  a  month,  and  peopled  islands  with  their 
favourite  heroes.  Charlotte’s  island  was  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  her  heroes  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
two  sons,  Christopher  North  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy. 

How  well  we  can  imagine  the  eager,  intent  faces  of 
the  four  Bronte  children  as  they  sat  before  the  blazing 
kitchen  fire  one  December  night,  when  the  “  cold  sleet 
and  stormy  fogs  of  autumn  had  been  succeeded  by 
snowstorms  and  piercing  night  winds.”  A  battle  with 
Tabby  about  lighting  a  candle  had  just  come  olT,  in 
which  she  had  been  victorious,  and  amidst  these 
twilight  surroundings  the  islands  were  peopled.  The 
children  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  b<X)ks,  Paulina  Horne, 
Jessy  and  Rose  Yorke  have  an  uncanny  weirdness 
about  them.  They  are  not  real  children  ;  they  are 
grown-up  people  in  the  form  of  children,  moved  by 
the  same  passions  and  interests  as  their  elders.  Rose 
and  Jessy  falk  politics,  and  Paulina  already  has  a  ro¬ 
mance.  Thus  Charlotte  Bronte  read  the  nature  of 
children.  She  and  her  sisters  never  had  any  of  the 
careless  Joy  of  youth ;  they  were  young,  but  not 
youthful ;  meditative,  but  not  sad. 

In  January,  1831,  Charlotte  was  sent  to  school 
again,  this  time  to  Miss  Wooler’s,  at  Roe  Head,  which 
was  a  cheerful,  roomy  mansion,  standing  in  a  field. 
Her  friend  Mary  says  she  first  saw  “  Charlotte  ceming 
out  of  a  covered  cart,  in  very  old-fashioned  clothes  and 
looking  very  cold  and  miserable.  She  looked  like  a 
little  old  woman,  so  short-sighted  that  she  always 
appeared  to  be  seeking  something,  and  moving  her 
head  from  side  to  side  to  catch  sight  of  it.  She  was 
very  shy  and  nervous,  and  spoke  with  a  strong  Irish 
accent.” 

Her  friendship  with  Miss  Nussey  (the  Caroline  Hel- 
stone  of  Shirley)  now  began.  “  E.”  took  pity  on  the 
oddly-dressed,  old-looking  little  girl,  and  home-sick 
Charlotte  confided  to  her  friendly  ear  all  the  secrets  of 
the  magazine,  and  even  told  her  a  tale  out  of  it.  She 
used  to  stand  under  the  trees  in  the  playground  and 
point  out  the  peeps  of  the  skies  and  the  shadows.  So, 
at  Cowan  Bridge,  she  used  to  stand  in  the  bum  on  a 
stone  to  watch  the  water  pass  by.  But  she  never 
wanted  to  go  fishing  ;  she  was  too  much  of  a  dreamer 
for  that.  She  was  already  busy  “  making  out”  things. 
She  saw  strange  moonlight  visions,  she  heard  weird 
voices.  Her  ardent  spirit,  which  had  been  temporarily 
quenched  by  the  dull  privation  of  Cowan  Bridge, 
now  began  to  look  through  the  bars  of  its  prison- 
house. 

In  order  to  illustrate  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  Char¬ 


lotte  Bronte’s  life,  Mr.  Reid  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  three  girls  and  their  brother  as  they  drove  up,  one 
bright  June  morning  in  1833,  to  the  Devonshire  Arms, 
opposite  Bolton  Bridge.  They  were  bound  for  an 
excursion  to  Bolton  Abbey,  and  were  to  meet  Miss 
Nussey,  who  was  waiting  for  them,  with  some  com¬ 
panions,  in  a  handsome  carriage  and  pair.  The  Brontes* 
conveyance  was  not  a  handsome  carriage,  but  a  “  rickety 
dogcart,  unmistakably  betraying  its  neighbourship  to 
the  carts  and  ploughs  of  some  rural  farmyard.”  The 
horse,  freshly  taken  from  the  fields,  was  driven  by 
Branwell,  whose  shock  of  red  hair  hangs  about  his 
ears  in  ragged  locks  ;  as  he  is  a  genius  and  a  poet,  he 
has  forsworn  the  use  of  shears.  “  Beside  him,  in  a 
dress  of  marvellous  plainness  and  ugliness,  stamped 
with  the  genuine  home-made  brand,  sits  Charlotte. 
She  is  talking  too  ;  there  are  bright  smiles  on  her  face. 
She  is  enjoying  everything — the  splendid  morning,  the 
beauties  of  leafy  trees  and  fields  and  streams.  At 
seventeen  the  charm  of  her  brother’s  society  and  the 
'expectation  of  meeting  her  friend  is  enough  to  make 
life  pleasant.  The  two  younger  sisters,  Anne,  a  pretty- 
little  girl,  with  fine  complexion  and  delicate  features, 
and  Emily,  a  tall,  angular  figure,  clad  in  a  dress  exactly 
resembling  Charlotte’s,  sit  behind.”  Emily  does  not 
talk  much,  but  “  at  times  she  otters  a  deep  guttural 
sound,  which  those  who  know  her  best  interpret  as  the 
language  of  a  joy  too  deep  for  utterance.”  But  when 
the  dogcart  rattles  up  to  the  Devonshire  Arms  there  is 
silence,  “  the  sisters  draw  a  long  breath,  and  prepare 
for  that  fiercest  of  all  ordeals  they  know,  a  meeting 
with  strangers.”  Charlotte’s  schoolfellow  still  re¬ 
members  how  the  merry  talk  and  laughter  of  her  friends 
were  quenched,  and  how  the  three  girls  clung  to  each 
other  or  to  her,  scarcely  venturing  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  and  betraying  in  every  look  and  word  the 
positive  agony  which  filled  their  hearts  when  a  strange 
approached  them.  Yet  beneath  this  shrinking  exterior 
what  a  world  of  eager,  tumultuous  feelings  was  con¬ 
cealed  !  like  a  hidden  volcano,  which  only  occasionally 
bursts  its  crust. 

That  “  bitter  tasting  of  the  cup  as  it  is  mbced  for  the 
class  called  governesses”  was  peculiarly  unpleasant  to 
such  natures  as  these.  Charlotte’s  motive  for  attempting 
this  distasteful  work  was  to  enable  her  brother  (who 
showed  a  taste  for  painting)  to  get  a  thorough  artistic 
training  at  the  Royal  Academy.  She  first  commenced 
as  a  teacher  at  Miss  Wooler’s  school ;  then  she  took  a 
private  situation  in  the  family  of  a  rich  Yorkshire 
manufacturer.  Her  mind  was  torn  at  this  time  with 
religious  difficulties.  She  shrank  from  an  austere  Cal 
vinistic  creed,  and  her  governess  life,  “  sedentary 
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solitary,  constrained,  joyless,  toilsome,”  pressed  heavily 
upon  her. 

“  I  Mn  miserable,”  she  writes,  “  when  I  allow  myself  to  dwell  <m 
the  necessity  of  spending  my  days  as  a  goTcmess.  The  chief  requi- 
Bte  for  that  station  seems  to  be  the  power  of  taking  things  easily 
when  they  come,  and  of  making  oneself  comfortable  and  at  home 
wherever  one  may  chance  to  be,  qualities  in  which  all  onr  family 
•re  singnlarly  deficient.  I  know  I  cannot  live  with  a  person  like 
His.  — — ,  hut  1  hope  all  women  are  not  like  her.” 

Tasks  of  all  kinds  were  demanded  of  her.  She  was 
asked  to  hem  yards  of  muslin,  to  make  nightcaps,  even 
to  dress  dolls,  and  was  severely  reprimanded  for  her 
depresMon  of  spirits.  When  one  of  her  pupils  put  up 
lus  face  a  nd  said,  “  I  love  *ou.  Miss  Bront«i,’’  his  mother 
answered,  “  Love  the  governess,  my  dear !”  Such 
petty  slights  cut  Charlotte’s  sensitive  spirit  like  a  knife. 
**  I  see,*’  she  says,  “  that  a  private  governess  has  no 
existence,  is  not  considered  a  rational  bring  except  as 
connected  with  the  wearisome  duties  she  has  to  fill.” 
One  of  her  mistresses,  after  treating  a  person  on  the 
most  familiar  terms  for  a  long  time,  does  not  scruple, 
if  anything  goes  wrong,  to  give  way  to  anger  in  a 
most  coarse,  unladylike  way.  From  such  types  as 
these  Charlotte  gleaned  her  idea  of  Mrs.  Reed  in 
Jane  Eyre. 

One  might  have  imagined  that  she  would  gladly 
have  taken  refuge  from  this  uncongenial  life  in  marriage^ 
but  she  refused  two  oifers,  one  from  an  Irish  curate, 
and  one  from  T.,  a  grave,  quiet  young  man.  For  this 
last  proposal  she  admitted  that  there  were  some  things 
whidr  might  have  proved  a  strong  temptation ;  but, 
oooaoenfious  to  the  core,  she  put  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  to  herself : — “  Do  I  love  T.  as  a  woman  ought 
to  love  her  husband  ?  Am  I  the  person  best  qualified 
to  make  him  happy  ?”  To  both  these  questions  she 
had  to  answer  “  No !”  She  had  not  that  intense  attach¬ 
ment  which  would  make  her  willing  to  die  for  him. 
**  And  if  I  ever  marry,”  she  adds,  “  it  most  be  in  the 
light  of  adoration  that  I  will  regard  my  husband.’’ 

Life  at  Haworth  was  sweet  after  governess  thraldom. 
The  occupations  there  were  certainly  not  very  spirit- 
stirring.  The  girls  sewed  in  their  aunt’s  bedroom,  then 
Miss  Branwell  read  aloud  to  Mr.  Bronte  from  sue  to 
luite ;  at  nine  Mr.  Bronte,  Miss  Branwell,  and  old  Tabby 
were  all  in  bed,  and  the  three  sisters  were  free  to  pace 
about  the  house  till  midnight.  They  often  busied 
themselves  with  household  work.  Emily  did  the 
baking,  Charlotte  managed  the  ironing,  and  sometimes 
blackleaded  the  grates,  made  the  beds,  and  swept  the 
floors. 

"  To  he  either  a  private  companion  or  a  governess,”  says  Lncy 
Snewe,  “  was  unnatural  to  me.  Rather  than  fill  the  former  post  in 
•®y  great  house  I  would  deliberately  have  taken  a  housemaid’s 
place,  bought  a  strong  pmr  of  gloves,  swept  bedrooms  and  staircases, 
and  cleaned  stoves  and  locks  in  peace  and  independence.  Rather 


than  he  a  companion  I  would  have  made  shirts  and  starved.  But  I  I 
could  teach,  1  could  give  lessons.  f 

Charlotte  and  Emily’s  favourite  plan  was  to  teach,  to  I 
set  up  a  school ;  Miss  Branwell  advanced  some  money,  [ 
and  the  two  sisters  decided  on  going  abroad,  before  the  j 
enterprise  was  started,  to  perfect  themselves  in  French  [ 
and  German.  Through  some  friends  they  had  heard  j 
of  M.  and  Madame  Heger’s  school  at  Brussels,  and  ■ 
they  accordingly  set  out  for  the  Rue  d’Isabelle  full  of 
hope  and  courage.  This  Brussels  period  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  life,  first  as  pupil,  then  as  teacher,  influenced 
her  books  and  her  character  to  a  surprising  extent. 

Mr.  Reid  has  done  good  service  in  marking  it  out  as 
the  turning-point  of  her  life.  Her  thoughts  are  per¬ 
petually  recurring  to  the  Belgian  capital,  to  the  episodes 
of  the  foreign  school-room,  to  the  heavy  animal  Fla- 
mandes  and  the  lively  superficial  French  girls  who 
peopled  the  wooden  benches.  ! 

“  Belgium !”  she  cries  in  The  Professor  ;  “  name  unromantic  and 
nnpoetic,  yet  name  that,  whenever  uttered,  has  in  my  heart  an  echo 
such  as  no  other  assemblage  of  syllables,  however  sweet  or  classic^ 
can  produce.  Belgium !  I  repeat  the  word  now  as  I  sit  alone  near 
midnight ;  it  stirs  a  world  of  the  past ;  like  a  summons  to  resur¬ 
rection,  the  graves  unclose,  the  dead  are  raised — thoughts,  feelings 
memories  that  slept  are  seen  by  me  ascending  from  the  clods.” 

At  Brussels  Charlotte’s  mind  expanded  more  than  it 
had  ever  done.  M.  Heger’s  mode  of  teaching  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  out  her  powers  of  analysis 
and  comparison.  He  would  make  his  pupils  read  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  of  the  same  person  or  event,  and  mark 
the  various  points  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between 
them.  For  instance,  Bossuet’s  Discours  on  Cromwell, 
then  Guizot’s  account  of  him,  then  Carlyle’s,  and 
from  these  conflicting  elements  they  must  compose  their 
Devoirs,  and  give  a  many-sided  idea  of  the  man.  When 
she  had  Peter  the  Hermit  for  a  subject  she  attacked  it 
con  amore;  the  Old  Testament  history,  so  familiar  to 
her ;  the  Grecian  myths  and  legends,  all  suggested 
similes  and  imagery ;  when  she  had  the  Death  of 
Napoleon”  for  a  theme,  all  the  innate  poetry  of  her 
nature  awoke  at  the  thought  of  the  hero  chained  to  a 
sandbank  ;  yet  she  does  not  forget  to  give  Wellington, 
the  Tory  apostle  of  law  and  order,  the  higher  place. 
These  Devoirs  became  a  keen  pleasure ;  the  spreading 
shoots  of  her  imagination,  which  might  have  branched 
out  into  wild  extravagances,  were  clipped  and  pruned 
by  the  experienced  hand  of  her  tutors.  Writing  always 
in  French,  too,  she  acquired  a  freedom  and  ease  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  foreign  tongue  which  made  her  own  as 
plastic  as  wax.  She  was  no  longer  kept  down,  she  was 
appreciated ;  beauty  and  fashion  were  not  at  a  premium 
in  the  Brussels  schoolroom ;  originality,  mental  and  I 
moral  faculties  had  their  innings,  and  made  their  in¬ 
fluence  felt. 
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“  Our  likings  are  regulated  by  our  circumstances,’’ 
says  Mr.  Crims  worth,  the  Professor;  “  the  toil-worn, 
fagged,  probably  irritable  tutor,  almost  blind  to  beauty, 
insensible  to  airs  and  graces,  glories  chiefly  in  certmn 
mental  qualities.  Application,  love  of  knowledge, 
natural  capacity,  docility,  truthfulness,  gratefulness, 
are  the  charms  that  attract  him .” 

The  shy  governess-pupil’s  mind  grew  rapidly  under 
these  congenial  influences.  In  teaching,  she  felt  her 
power  of  controlling  others ;  in  being  taught  by  a 
master  she  reverenced,  her  faculties  awoke  to  their  full 
height ;  she  sought  after  the  best,  she  was  not  content 
with  “  pretty  well,”  she  soared  into  a  wider  horizon. 
Her  lines  from  The  Professor  give  a  glimpse  of  how 
her  labours  went  on  : — 

“  Obedience  was  no  effort  now. 

And  labour  was  no  pain ; 

If  tried,  a  word  or  glance  alone 
Would  give  me  strength  again ; 

The  tusk  he  from  another  took 
From  me  he  did  reject. 

He  would  no  slight  omission  brook. 

And  suffer  no  defect,” 

It  is  curious  that  Frances  Henri,  Shirley,  and  Lucy 
Snowe  all  write  French  Devoirs ^  and  these  Devoirs ^  by 
their  sweep  and  glow  of  eloquence,  show  the  mark  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  early  genius  ;  perhaps  she  took  them 
just  as  they  were  from  her  desk,  thrown  off  in  some 
bright  moment  of  her  Brussels  life.  There  were 
English  friends  at  Brussels,  too,  relations  of  some  of 
the  pupils,  and  Charlotte  spent  pleasant  visits  with  them, 
which  broke  the  monotony  of  school  routine.  For 
some  time  she  and  Emily  worked  together  ;  then  came 
the  news  of  Miss  Branwell’s  death,  and  a  summons 
back  to  Haworth.  At  Haworth  Emily  remained, 
while  Charlotte  returned  alone  to  Brussels.  This 
was,  doubtless,  the  sturm  md  drang  chapter  of  her 
life. 

“  I  returned  to  Brussels,”  she  says,  "  after  aunt’s 
death,  against  my  conscience^  prompted  by  what  then 
seemed  an  irresistible  impulse.  I  was  punished  for  my 
selfish  folly  by  a  total  withdrawal  for  more  than  two 
years  of  happiness  and  peace  of  mind.” 

The  Haworth  neighbours  remarked  that  Miss  Bronte’s 
future  epoux  must  live  within  the  sound  of  the  bells  of 
St.  Gudule.  Such  suggestions  roused  Charlotte’s  wrath 
to  the  utmost.  Tet  it  now  seems  plain  that  in  the 
Brussels  schoolroom  she  had  found  her  real  master,  not 
a  possible  husband,  one  with  whom  such  a  tie  could 
not  e}dst,  but  one  who  nevertheless  ruled  her  spirit, 
the  original  of  Paul  Emanuel,  irascible,  quaint,  and 
peremptory,  lovable. 

When  Charlotte  Bronte  told  the  tale  of  Jane 
Eyrey  the  obscure  governess — of  Caroline  Helstone, 
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the]  penniless  clergyman’s  niece — of  Lucy  Snowe,  the 
school-teacher,  she  made  all  three  sufler  from  the  same 
cause — the  concealment  of  a  troubled,  fevered  heart 
under  an  habitual  mask  of  coldness  and  indifference. 
What  the  agony  of  such  a  perpetual  enforced  shutting 
in  of  the  deepest  emotions  was,  Charlotte  Bronte  knew 
but  too  well.  With  strong  and  deep  feelings,  a  glow¬ 
ing  imagination  and  a  restless  spirit,  this  “  fire-hearted 
vestal  of  Haworth”  had  also  a  rigid,  inflexible  sense  of 
duty  and  a  firm,  indomitable  will.  Yet  the  iron  entered 
deeply  into  her  soul.  Mrs.  Gaskell  made  a  mistake  in 
attributing  the  gloom  of  her  life  solely  to  her  brother’s 
degradation ;  no  second-hand  grief  could  have  twined  its 
roots  so  remorselessly  into  her  nature.  In  her  books 
we  see  her  story,  written  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  When  Lucy  Snowe  rushes  from  the  great  empty 
schoolroom  to  the  confessional  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  impelled,  strict  Protestant  as  she  was,  to  let 
loose  her  burdened  spirit  somehow  or  somewhere,  this 
was  a  real  chapter  from  the  author’s  own  life.  Not 
even  to  her  friend  Ellen  could  Charlotte  tell  the  little 
odd  things,  queer  and  puzzling  enough,  which  she 
does  not  like  to  trust  to  a  letter.  “  When  we  find 
ourselves,”  she  adds,  “at  Haworth  or  at  B.,  with 
our  feet  on  the  fender,  curling  our  hair,  they  may  be 
communicated.”  With  her  spirit  shaken  to  its  very 
centre,  her  nerves  thoroughly  unstrung,  and  her  heart 
trembling  in  every  fibre,  she  returned  to  the  dreary 
parsonage,  that  “  many-windowed  grave.”  Things  were 
not  improved  there — Branwell,  once  the  pride,  was 
now  the  disgrace  of  the  family,  a  burden  that  could 
not  be  shaken  off,  drunken  and  dissolute.  Mr.  Bronte’s 
eyesight  was  becoming  affected,  and  the  school  project 
proved  an  utter  failure,  no  pupils  turned  up,  nor  could 
any  be  expected  with  such  an  inmate  as  Branwell  in  the 
house.  “  If  I  could  leave  home  1  should  not  be  at 
Haworth,”  writes  Charlotte.  “  1  know  life  is  passing 
away,  and  I  am  doing  nothing,  earning  nothing  ;  a  very 
bitter  knowledge  it  is,  too,  at  times,  but  I  see  no  way 
out  of  the  mist.”  Continual  repression  of  feeling 
weighed  heavily,  dull  monotony  was  worse.  “  The 
sea  wrought  and  was  tempestuous,  and  cast  up  sand 
and  shingle  on  the  shore.” 

Charlotte  had  written  a  few  poems  ;  she  now  wrote 
more.  Emily  also  produced  some  verses  written  in 
secret,  and  Annie  also  had  her  little  hoard.  These 
were  collected  into  a  small  volume  “  by  Currer,  Ellis, 
and  Acton  Bell,”  the  sisters  paid  their  money,  and 
the  book  was  given  to  the  public.  But  the  public  did 
not  care  about  it.  Charlotte  had  not  the  gift  of  song ; 
she  had  poetry  in  abundance,  but  songfulness,  the 
natural  outbreak  of  the  heart  into  verse  as  its  proper 
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vehicle  of  expression,  was  not  hers.  Her  verses  are 
common-sensical,  stoical,  stern,  but  they  are  not 
poetry,  sometimes  not  better  than  doggerel.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  best : — 

“  There’s  no  use  in  weeping. 

Though  we  nre  condemned  to  part, 

There’s  such  a  thing  as  keeping 
A  remembrance  in  one’s  heart ; 

There’s  such  a  thing  as  dwelling 

On  the  thought  ourselves  have  nursed. 

And  with  scorn  and  courage  telling 
The  world  to  do  its  worst.” 

No  !  Charlotte  Bronte,  do  her  best,  could  not  sing  ; 
she  could  only  make  what  Carlyle  calls  a  wooden 
ncHse,”  and  her  so-called  poems  showed  rather  what 
she  could  not  than  what  she  could  do.  The  next 
thing  was  to  begin  a  novel.  Each  of  the  sisters  set 
to  work  in  that  business  way  characteristic  of  them. 
They  began  simultaneously,  after  a  long  consultation, 
in  which  they  settled  the  plots  of  their  stories  and  even 
the  names  of  their  characters.  Then  they  sat  round 
the  table  of  their  sitting-room,  each  busy  with  her  pen. 
Charlotte’s  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the  still  recent 
period  of  her  stay  at  Brussels.  She  tried  to  produce 
something  sternly  true,  faithful  to  the  realities  of  common 
life.  Her  hero,  William  Ormiswurth,  was  to  be  a  tutor 
in  a  school,  he  was  never  to  get  a  shilling  that  he  had 
not  earned,  no  sudden  windfalls  were  to  lift  him  in  a 
moment  to  prosperity,  he  was  not  to  marry  a  beautiful 


girl  or  a  lady  of  rank,  but  Frances  Henri,  a  lacemenderi 
a  subordinate  school-teacher.  Hampered  by  the  line 
she  had  laid  down  for  herself,  Charlotte  Bronte  allowed 
her  imagination  small  scope,  yet  her  characters  have  a 
distinctness  which  showed  that  her  genius  had  at  length 
found  its  fitting  voice.  Mr.  Hunsden  is  the  germ  of 
Edward  Rochester,  and  Frances  Henri  of  Caroline 
Helstone. 

The  Professor  was  too  tame  for  the  London  pub¬ 
lishers.  Back  and  back  again  it  was  sent,  till  at  last 
with  the  rejected  MS.  came  a  few  words  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  criticism  from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  and  a 
promise  to  examine  another  work  should  such  be 
written.  These  words  were  like  sparks  on  tow. 
Charlotte’s  soul  caught  fire.  She  had  already  begun 
Jane  Eyre,  and  during  the  visit  which  she  had  to  make 
to  Manchester  with  her  father,  who  had  to  undergo  an 
operation  for  cataract,  she  wrote  busily.  When  she 
got  her  heroine  to  Thorndale  she  could  not  stop,  and 
on  the  24th  August,  1847,  when  she  was  thirty-one, 
her  novel  was  finished  and  sent  from  Leeds  to  London. 
What  its  fame  was,  how  it  even  “  swept  past  V imty 
Fair"  and  earned  for  its  obscure  author  a  wider  circle 
of  readers  than  even  Thackeray  could  boast — who 
had  been  building  up  his  reputation  with  years  of 
toil  and  labour — is  a  twice-told  tale. 

(7c  he  continued. 'S 


LADY  BELL’S  CATECHISM. 

What  are  your  “  load-stars,”  sir  ? — “  My  Bella’s  eyes  ;  ’ 
And  what’s  the  sweetest  of  “  sweet  air  ?” — “  Her  sigh>." 
Where  does  the  **  bee  suck  ?” — “  From  her  honeyed  lip 
(Wish  I’d  the  luck,  just  a  rewarding  sip)  !” 

Who  “  smiles  and  smiles,”  and  not  one  false  ? — “  My  swet 
What  look  as  if  they  “  dreamt  a  valse  ?” — “  Her  feet.” 
What  is  her  arm  ? — “  A  *  wreath  as  moonlight  fair  ;’  ” 

Her  hand,  “  so  white,  so  warm  ?” — “  A  sceptre  rare — 

(The  only  rule  to  which  I  bow,  my  pet) !” 

Stuff!  pay  attention,  now,  and  don’t  forget : 

Where  is  the  “  glass  of  fashion  ?” — “  In  her  eye  I” 

(You’ll  put  me  in  a  passion  if  you  try  I) 

What  is  the  “  mould  of  form,”  then  ? — “  Bella’s  bonnef 
(Good  gracious,  Tom  I  I  think  you’re  sitting  on  it  I) 

What  is  “  each  changeful  fancy’s  sport  ?” — “The  moon  " 

It’s  nothing  of  the  sort,  you  know — “  A  spoon.” 

What’s  “  changeless  yet,  though  all  should  turn  awaj 
(Hullo  I  this  grass  is  getting  damp,  I  say.) 

A  “  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy,”  what  is  it,  tell  ? — 

“  My  loved  and  loving  lovely  Lady  Bell  I” 
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All  Letton,  qnettioiif,  and  oommvnioationa  of  ill  kinda — excepting 
thoae  relating  to  the  pnbliahing  department — ^to  be  addreaaed  to 
HuiuiiNa-BiBD,  Meesri.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Waiiriok  Hoose, 
Saliabary-sqnare,  FleeUstreet. 

To  OoauiPoiTDum. — All  lettere  requiring  an  answer  in  the  foL 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  each  month.  Lettere 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 

RULES  FOB  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  COMPETITORS 

FOR  THE 

PRIZE  POEM  ON  CHILD  LIFE. 

(1)  All  Competitors  must  be  Lady  Subscribers  to  the  English* 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

(3)  Poems  must  not  exceed  one  hundred  lines  in  length. 

(3}  Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  send 
their  names  and  addresses  in  full ;  but  notns  de  plume  should  be 
adopted  in  view  of  publication  or  reference  in  the  Magazine. 

(4)  There  will  be  no  restriction  as  to  any  particular  Metre  or  Verse. 

(5)  The  Poems  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury-square, 
London,  E.C.,  and  marked  Prize  Poem  on  the  envelope. 

(6)  No  Poem  will  be  received  after  the  First  of  May,  1879.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  Winner  will  be  announced  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  Prize  of  Five  Guineas  will  be  for¬ 
warded  with  that  number,  in  which  the  Prize  Poem  will  also  be 
printed. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  fifth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  December  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half -guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  June  number,  in  which  a  fresh 
aeries  will  be  begun. 

RULES. 

The  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
Drinted  in  the  Magaxine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  of  which  the  Magazine  bears  date.  Answers  to  the 
acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance,  reach  us 
before  the  fifth  day  of  February,  and  will  appear  in  our  March 
number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  th«.t 
used  for  any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  nom-de-pUtme  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXVIII. 

Sworn  foes  by  nature,  yet  it  sometimes  ends, 

On  the  domestic  hearth  they  meet  as  friends. 

I.  "  Eye  Nature’s  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies. 

And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise ; 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  ■  where  we  can. 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

2.  “The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of - 

3.  “  The  man  that  hails  yon  Tom  or  Jack, 

And  proves  by  — —  on  your  back 
His  sense  of  your  great  merit. 

Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 
To  pardon  or  to  bear  it.” 

4.  “  In  peace  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 

As  modest  —  and  humility.” 

ANSWER  TO  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXVI. 

A  “  sheaf’  of  idle  rhymes  to  thee  I  bring, 

My  “  Una”  fair,  although  to  thee  more  meet. 

Pure  saintly  soul,  the  sacred  echoing  sweet 

Of  hynmed  |  Coj^htT^^*  ^  choirs  might  sing. 


I  see  in  dreams  thy  home,  and  fair  the  moonlight  fall 
O’er  its  embattled  towers  and  ancient  trees. 

My  fairer  than  the  sweet  sad  dame  of  “  Cnmnor  Hall !” 

And  I  am  far  from  thee  and  homt — nor  ease 
Can  all  the  storied  lore  of  Egypt  give, 

Nor  “  Edfu”  nigh  the  mystic  fanes  that  rest 

Upon  old  Nile,  and  whisper  to  his  breast 

Tales  of  their  ancient  worshippers  my  spirit  please. 

For  ’tis  in  thoughts  of  thee  alone  I  live. 

The  “  silver”  moon  shines  hit  o’er  Nile, 

And  waves  soft  sighing  kiss  his  sacred  "  shore” 

As  I  thy  sacred  feet,  my  sweet, 

Would  kiss — then  sigh  no  more. 

For  me  “  Success”  is  thee,  and  peace  that  thou  wouldst  bring. 
And  “  Failure”  life  without  thee — hark !  my  song’s  sad  fal¬ 
tering! 


*  Crux  Christi,  by*Sir  H.  Wotton,  died  1640.  Cor  Christi,  by  a 
poet  of  1600. 

Greta. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXVII. 

1.  0  vercas  T.* 

2.  L  ang  H.f 

3.  Y  or  E.t 

4.  M  ag  A.§ 

5.  P  atrio  T.|| 

6.  Idle  R.ir 

7.  C  onfidenc  E.** 

*  Addison,  Cato. 

t  Lamb’s  Essays. 
t  Wordsworth,  The  Fountain. 

§  Sohriqxiet  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

II  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 

IT  Cowper,  Retirement. 

**  W.  Pitt. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Clyde,  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem,  Ruby,  and  Marie. 

Traps. — Wrong  in  light  4. 

Economics. 


E.  Lloyd  writes — “  Sir, — I  have  been  expecting  each  month  to  see 
some  reply  in  your  journal  to  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  September 
number  by  E.  J.,  which,  under  the  head  of  ’  Economics,’  gave  an 
estimate  for  expenditure  of  an  income  of  £500  a  year.  E.  J.’s  papers, 
as  a  rule,  have  been  so  valuable,  and  based  on  common-sense  principles, 
that  this  article  appears  to  me  most  misleading  to  young  housekeepers, 
who,  appreciating  the  good  advice  given  in  so  many  respects,  might  be 
sorely  disappointed  if  they  tried  to  work  from  E.  J.’s  ‘  Budget.’  No 
notice  of  the  article  has,  however,  been  taken,  except  a  feeble 
protest  from  F.  A.  that  nothing  was  allowed  for  ‘  children’s  edu¬ 
cation  ;’  but  if  yon  will  allow  me  space,  and  it  is  not  too  late  to  go 
into  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  point  out  what  are  the  more  serious 
objections  to  the  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  presume  that  the 
£500  is  a  fixed  income,  and  not  likely  to  increase  for  several  years  at 
any  rate.  In  that  case,  with  a  rising  family,  would  any  one  in  their 
senses  dream  of  living  fully  up  to  it  P  The  £50  put  as  balance  for 
‘  extras’  should  not  be  touched  except  in  dire  necessity.  A  serious 
illness,  an  accident,  or  even  a  forced  change  of  residence,  would  at 
once  sweep  it  away,  and  I  am  sure  E.  J.  will  agree  with  me  that  no 
slight  pressnip  should  allow  either  husband  or  wife  to  break  in  upon 
such  a  reserve.  In  going  into  other  items,  therefore,  this  sum  must 
not  be  looked  to  as  available.  I  can  find  no  allowance  made  for  any 
kind  of  travelling  ez]^nses.  The  husband’s  tram  or  ’bus  to  his  office 
is  not  mentioned,  or  any  cab  or  railway  journey  whatever  pro¬ 
vided  for.  We  will  presume  that  no  amusement — theatre,  con¬ 
cert,  or  lecture — is  ever  indulged  in,  for  these  are  not  absolute 
necessaries,  but  1  think  in  these  days  a  penny  paper  is;  and  if 
no  outside  amusement  is  allowed,  the  book  or  pamphlet,  or 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  must  be  had  to  read  at 
the  home  fireside.  Then  it  is  hard  in  these  days  (I  might  say 
impossible)  to  do  without  any  kind  of  correspondence,  but  in  £.  J.’s 
household  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  stamps  must  be  unheard-of  luxuries. 
But  these  are  merely  personal  items  which  a  strong-minded  family 
might  arrange  to  give  up.  Let  ns  turn  to  the  house.  Seventeen  years’ 
experience  has  shown  me  that  chimneys  must  be  swept,  gutters  occa- 
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Bionally  cleaned,  or  perhaps  a  water-pipe  burst  or  the  gas  escape. 
Unless  one’s  husband  is  a  genius  or  one’s  cook  a  marvel,  these  are 
matters  that  the  British  workman  must  attend  to,  and  he  generally 
reciuires  to  be  paid.  A  door-lock  is  broken  and  a  pane  of  glass  cracked 
— how  can  these  be  remedied  without  some  money  ? — a  few  shillings 
only,  perhaps,  but  still  it  mounts  up!  Then  furniture  will  require 
slight  repairs,  and  in  the  case  of  a  growing  family  some  additions — a 
new  cot  for  the  new  or  ex-baby,  or  a  few  saucepans  cr  a  kettle  for  the 
kitchen  or  nursery.  There  are  few  families,  I  imagine,  wtio  never 
break  a  wine-glass  or  a  cup  and  saucer,  and  these  must  be  replaced  at 
once  or  the  set  is  mined,  and  one  is  living  upon  one’s  capital  or  stock, 
not  one’s  income.  I  know  all  these  matters  are  apparently  trivial,  but 
every  housekeeper  knows  that  these  petty  details  are  the  most  to  keep 
down,  and  will  run  away  with  money  even  when  managed  on  the  most 
economical  principles.  I  could  mention  many  other  sources  of  expen> 
dituie,  but  these  come  to  the  surface  first,  and  are  not  exceptional 
things.  Ko ;  with  £500  a  year  and  three  young  children  three  servants 
are  an  impossibility.  A  good  nurse  (not  a  gprl)  at  about  £16,  and  a 
general  servant  at  the  same  wages,  arc  all  that  pmdence  will  allow. 
You  cannot  keep  another  servant  under  £50  per  annum,  including 
wages  and  board.  I  should  much  like  to  know  what  others  have 
thought  on  the  matter.  Should  you  be  kind  enough  to  insert  this 
letter  it  may  elicit  opinions  and  experience.” 

IIavixg  carefully  re-read  my  article  on  the  above  subject,  I  must 
ask  E.  L1.OYD  to  do  the  same.  She  will  then  see  that  out  of  the 
income  of  £500  per  annum  I  allow  £15  for  life  insurance,  thereby 
entailing  the  certainty  of  £1,000  in  case  of  the  husband’s  death.  I 
did  not  state  that  the  income  nnder  discussion  was  a  fluctuating  one, 
but  considered  it  a  settled  one  derived  from  funded  property.  I  have 
also  presupposed  the  furniture  to  be  own  property,  and  insured  that 
up  to  full  value  by  the  £1  yearly  paid  for  fire  insurance.  The 
allowance  for  every  item  is  ample ;  more  than  I  allow  for  my  own 
cxjxjnditure.  £4  a  week  for  living  expenses  could  easily  be  cut  down 
to  £3  los. — which  sum  I  rarely  exceed — thus  giving  los.  a  week,  or 
£x0  a  year.  Again,  the  allowance  for  dress  is  more  than  sufiicient, 
and  both  husband  and  wife  could,  with  strict  economy,  save  at  least 
£5  each  out  of  the  sums  I  have  allowed.  The  dressing  of  the  three 
children,  aged  respectively  seven,  four,  and  three,  should  not  cost 
more  than  £10,  but  that  supposes  their  small  garments  being  mostly 
made  at  home.  And  here  we  come  to  the  servant  question.  E.  Lloyd 
seems  to  think  that  keeping  three  servants  is  an  extravagance.  Here 
1  must  difler  from  her  I'l  toto.  But  then  my  servants  do  not  cost  me 
£50  each,  and  no  women-servants  can  cost  that  unless  the  wages 
given  be  absurdly  high.  8s.  per  week  is  the  sum  usually  allowed  for 
women-servants’  board.  I  will  say  los.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  or 
£26  per  annum;  add  to  this  the  £16  wages  (higher  than  is  necessary 
except  fur  the  nurse),  and  yon  have  £42;  butE.  Lloyd  says  £50.  Three 
servants  at  £50  each  would  certainly  be  an  impossibility  on  £500  a  year, 
for  £150  out  of  it  would  be  a  very  serious  item.  You  can  keep  your 
servants  far  more  che;^ly  yourself  than  you  can  board  them ;  my 
three  do  not  cost  me  £100  a  year.  And  I  do  not  change  my  servants, 
but  keep  them  years  ;  my  nurse  has  been  with  me  five,  my  oook  the 
same,  having  only  just  left  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  my  parlour 
and  house  maid  three.  In  a  five-storied  town-house  one  general 
servant  could  not  do  the  work,  not  even  a  lodging-house  slavey  could 
and  have  the  house  clean,  for  a  nurse  with  three  children  on  her 
bands  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  much  housework,  and  then  a 
charwoman  would  have  to  come  in  at  least  twice  a  week,  which, 
paying  her  28.  a  day — the  charge  here — and  her  board,  would  amount 
to  quite  £16  a  year.  I  have  mentioned  that  my  washing  bill  is  los.  a 
week.  Now  it  stands  to  reason,  if  I  only  kept  two  servants,  I  could 
have  nothing  washed  at  home,  unless  I  wished  to  make  slaves  of  the 
poor  girls.  My  washing  bill  would  therefore  be'  heavier,  even  deducting 
the  one  servant’s  washing ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  should 
get  no  needlework  done.  Perhaps  E.  Lloyd  has  not  considered  the 
amount  of  needlework  to  be  done  in  a  house  where  there  are  young 
children.  Has  she  any  notion  how  the  wear  and  tear  of  little  gar¬ 
ments  goes  on,  the  mending  which  every  day  brings,  to  say  nothing 
of  new  things  ?  Perhaps  she  fancies  that  the  mother  ong^t  to  do  all 
this ;  if  so,  I  can  only  say,  poor  mother !  For  with  two  servants  the 
mother  must  have  the  children  with  her  a  great  part  of  the  day,  as 
the  nurse  can  only  be  termed  one  by  courtesy;  she  must  be  quite 
as  “general”  as  the  other  if  things  are  to  be  kept  straight, 
therefore  a  great  part  of  the  needlewoik  would  have  to  be  put 


out,  or  a  needlewoman  had  to  work  in  the  house,  and  betk 
arc  expensive  xdans.  With  a  nurse  who  understands  cutting  oUt,  a 
great  many  of  the  mistress’s  own  Ihings  can  be  altered  and  done  «9at 
home,  to  say  nothing  of  little  things  for  the  house,  such  as  catpeU 
mending,  making  curtains,  repairing  household  linen.  £15  a  year  k 
not  too  high  a  price  to  put  on  the  saving  thus  eflected  by  the  addkiausl 
servant,  so  keeping  three  servants  cannot  be  considered  an  extrava¬ 
gance— nit  contraire,  the  reverse.  The  item  of  chimney-swoeping  k 
not  such  a  very  serious  one,  therefore  I  may  be  pardoned  not  having 
included  it,  though  all  such  general  expenses  I  considered  in  theas^ib 
margin  allowed  for  housekeeping.  My  chimneys  cost  me  a  littb 
over  £i  a  year — ^kitchen  swept  four  times  at  xs.  a  time,  and  five  other 
chimneys  twice  a  year  at  is.  Od.  each.  For  breakages  we  may  set 
aside  £2,  and  for  general  house  repairs  au  average  of  £10  yearly  k 
sufficient,  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  landlord  does  something. 
In  our  case,  the  house  being  our  own,  both  outside  and  inside  repoia  ^ 
fall  on  us.  Travelling  expenses  and  stationery,  including  jiapets  ant 
magazines,  will  come,  too.  under  the  head  of  extras.  I  have  now 
shown  that  to  the  original  sum  I  named  as  a  reserve  sum — i.e.,  £50— 
can  be  added  with  care  and  economy  farther  sums  of  £26  saved  os 
weekly  board,  and  £10  on  the  dress  allowance — £86  in  all.  Of  thk 
£46  is  surely  enough  for  the  expenses  I  am  supposed  not  to  ban 
considered,  leaving  £40  to  be  yearly  put  by  until  the  more  expeasns 
time  comes  on  for  the  children’s  education.  Far  from  not  allowing 
my  family  ink,  paper,  pens,  stamps,  and  food  for  the  mind,  wo  fasn 
daily  and  weekly  papers  in  plenty,  and  a  subscription  to  a  good  library, 
but  this  I  must  say  does  not  come  out  of  credited  income,  but  is,  u 
to  speak,  stock  in  trade,  simply  because  I  consider  such  expenses  fei 
my  private  outlays  amply  repaid  by  money  brought  in  by  literary  woA  ' 
If,  however,  they  could  not  be  afforded  in  this  way  I  should  furtlut  | 
cut  down  table  expenses.  The  education  of  girls  can  well  be  canM  I 
on  at  home,  with  the  aid  of  a  governess,  as  they  get  older,  in  the  plaoi 
of  the  nurse,  and  giving  masters  when  they  become  old  enough  U 
appreciate  the  lienefit.  Boys,  of  course,  must  have  a  public  educatioo, 
but  in  theee  days,  when  good  cheap  colleges  are  plentiful,  no  gi«t^ 
outlay  is  needed,  and  during  the  time  the  boys  are  too  young  to  fal 
sent  to  school,  the  money,  small  sum  though  it  seems  to  put  by,  wil 
be  yearly  increasing  to  meet  this  expense.  I  have  answered  yea 
correspondent’s  letter  at  length,  and  hope  that  1  have  succeeded  ii 
proving  that  my  short  papers, dignified  by  E.  Lloyd  into  “a  scheme," 
are  not  so  entirely  untrustworthy  as  they  appear  to  her.  It  wool! 
have  been  more  convenient  to  have  gone  more  into  detail,  perhaps,  k 
the  original  articles,  but  knowing  how  valuable  your  space  is  1  cob-  I 
densed  the  subject  on  purpose.  £.  J. 

Widows’  Mourning. 

Will  Huiijiing-Bird  kindly  give  A.  E.  I.  all  the  piarticulan  shi 
can  of  widows’ mourning  ?  [The  dress  is  always  of  paramattaeniiself 
covered  with  crape  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  waist,  the  cnpi 
being  in  one  piece,  not  in  separate  tucks,  for  the  first  nine  montia. 
If  after  this  period  it  requires  renewing,  it  may  be  put  on  in  two  deeg 
tucks,  with  about  an  inch  space  between  them,  but  must  come  up  ai 
high  on  the  skirt  os  before.  The  sleeves  are  tight  to  the  arm,  the 
body  entirely  covered  with  crape,  and  deep  lawn  cuffs  snd  collar  an 
worn.  The  cap  was  formerly  constructed  so  as  almost  entirely  ts 
conceal  the  hair  and  to  fasten  under  the  chin ;  but  this  severe  style  k 
now  considerably  miti^ted,  and  many  different  shapes  are  worn,  tki  | 
Marie  Stuart,  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  portraits  of  Her  Majesty,  beiaf  1 
the  most  general.  It  must  be  worn  for  a  year  and  a  day.  The  out¬ 
door  dress  has  a  jacket  or  mantle  of  paramatta  very  heavily  triminel 
with  crape ;  neither  fur  nor  velvet  can  be  worn.  The  bonnet  k 
entirely  crape,  with  a  widow’s  cap  tacked  inside  it,  and  with  a  anf* 
veil  vvith  a  deep  hem.  This  constitutes  the  dress  for  the  first  taxslis 
months.  After  that  time  has  expired,  silk,  heavily  trimmed  wkk 
crape,  may  be  worn  for  six  months,  after  which  the  crape  can  be  oon- 
siderably  lessened,  and  jet  trimming  used  to  brighten  the  toilette ' 
After  nine  months,  plain  black,  with  jet  ornaments,  is  permissible; 
and  after  two  years  mourning  may  be  laid  aside,  though  it  is  in  mack 
better  taste  to  wear  half-mourning  for  at  least  six  months  inota 
Many  widows  never  put  on  colours  again.  Of  course  flaring  the  fiat 
year  of  mourning  a  widow  can  neither  accept  invitations  nor  freqockt 
places  of  public  amusement ;  a  widow’s  cap  in  such  scenes  has  a  mok 
incongruous  appearance.  After  the  year  has  elapsed  she  may,  if  a 
inclined,  gradually  return  to  society.]  And  what  mourning,  and  £0 
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kow  bog,  shoold  a  child  wear  for  a  parent  ?  [The  period  of  mourning 
iitirclTe  months,  and  for  the  first  three  paramatta,  heavily  trimmed 
with  erape,  and  with  lawn  collars  and  cuffs,  is  worn.  Of  conrse  with 
wape  DO  jewellery  of  any  kind  is  admissible.  Earrings,  brooch,  and 
wateh-chain  must  all  be  of  jet.  A  crape  bonnet  with  jet  om-iment  or 
ahhtA  feather.  No  fnr  can  be  worn  excepting  sealskin,  and  even  that 
isbset  avoided  for  the  first  three  months.  All  these  particulars,  with 
•tbevs  on  general  mourning,  are  given  in  How  to  Dress  Well  on  a 
Shilling  a  Day,  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  price  is.] 

Picture  Screens. 

E.  L.  writes — “  I  send  you  directions  for  making  a  picture  screen.  I 
■■  making  one,  and  have  got  the  directions  from  my  cabinet-maker, 
who  has  done  several.  His  charge  for  mounting  and  finishing  very 
handsomely  is  £9  9s.,  with  leather  border  studded  with  fancy  brass 
■ails.  He  has  lately  done  one  for  a  bazaar,  which  sold  for  £40.  His 
chaige  for  making  the  frame  ready  for  the  pictures  is  30s.;  brass 
hiages,  30B.  They  are  framed  in  walnut,  ebony,  or  any  wood,  after 
the  pictures  are  put  on.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  other  directions  in 
joar  Magazine  for  these  screens,  and  also  to  know  the  price  of  the 
new  Normandy  screens  for  bedrooms,  and  where  they  can  be  had. 
Let  the  carpenter  make  a  frame  the  size  required,  then  cover  with  calico 
tightly  stretched,  and  prepared  with  size,  for  the  pictures.  So  far  is 
the  woik  of  the  carpenter  or  cabinet-maker.  For  the  pictures  use  gum, 
|Mste,  or,  best  of  all,  deztrum.  Put  your  paste  on  the  back  of  the 
picture,  let  it  lie  a  few  minutes  to  prevent  its  creasing,  and  then  put 
CB  the  screen.  Dextrum  is  Sd.  [>er  lb.,  and  is  mixed  with  cold  water, 
and  when  of  the  proper  thickness  warm  it  for  use.  In  using  deztrum 
do  not  make  much  at  once,  as  it  will  not  keep  beyond  one  or  two  days ; 
it  diies  up.  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  and  can  be  bought  at  a  cabinet- 
■aker’s  by  the  pound.  When  the  pictures  are  all  placed  on  the  screen 
get  thieepennyworth  of  gelatine  size ;  it  is  a  transparent  substance  sold 
h  thin  lueces.  Four  hot  water  over  the  size,  let  it  go  cold,  when  it 
should  be  of  the  consistence  of  a  thin,  light  jelly  (not  stiff  enough  to 
set  in  a  mould).  Warm  it  for  use,  and  do  the  pictures  over  with  a  coat 
cf  this  jdly  varnish.  Let  it  dry,  then  put  on  another  coat  of  the  same 
vamish,  to  be  dried.  Next  get  some  mastic  varnish  for  the  third  coat, 
nia  is  very  expensive,  but  a  very  small  quantity  will  vamish  the 
seraen;  about  half  a  teacupful  is  quite  enough — it  is  3 is.  per  quart,  I 
bahevs — to  be  laid  on  with  a  hog’s-hair  flat  brush.  One  coat  is  usually 
sufficient  of  this  varnish,  but  another  can  be  put  on  if  it  does  not 
hxik  well  enough  when  dry,  or  if  meant  to  be  very  well  done.  Then 
the  screen  must  have  the  doable  brass  hinges  added ;  these  are  5s. 
sacb,  and  must  open  both  ways,  and  be  finished  by  the  cabinet-maker 
in  any  manner  that  can  be  desired.  If  very  handsomely  finished  it 
■my  eost  from  £5  to  £10,  according  to  the  moderate  charges  or  other, 
wise  of  the  cabinet-maker.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  cover  the  screen 
satiiely  with  pictures  put  panels  of  coloured  embossed  paper  on  the 
screen  as  a  background  before  pasting  on  the  pictures.  This  paper  is 
id.  per  sheet ;  the  colours  can  be  varied  to  taste,  or  black  embossed 
would  do  to  cover  the  whole.  I  think  the  screen  looks  better  to  be 
•ntiroly  covered  with  pictures,  without  the  dark  paper  underneath. 
Its  use  is  to  fill  up  any  space  that  is  left.” 

QtTEKT  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  tell  me  if  there  is  any  place  where  I  can  get  a  good  silk 
dress  TC-done-up  with  other  material,  fashionably  but  not  too  expen¬ 
sively  ?  My  wedding  silk,  for  instance.  I  have  several  silk  dresses, 
which,  owing  to  family  bereavements,  have  got  quite  old-fashioned, 
shbongh  very  little  worn  and  perfectly  good,  and  getting,  as  I  do,  all 
By  dresses  from  shops,  I  employ  no  good  dressmaker.  I  sent  one 
bsantifnl  cloth  dress  to  the  shop  where  it  was  made  to  be  remodelled, 
bat  they  charged  so  enormously — only  a  third  less  than  tho  original 
price,  in  fact — that  I  feel  quite  frightened  to  try  tho  experiment 
again.  I  do  not  object  to  paying  a  reasonable  price.  I  add,  with 
year  permission,  a  very  good,  cheap,  and  easy  receipt  for  scones 
Mix  I  teaspoonful  of  soda,  3  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  i  tea- 
•pocnful  of  salt,  and  i  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  ilb.  of  flour.  Rub  in 
a  small  lump  of  butter,  add  a  breakfast-cupfnl  of  buttermilk,  roll 
eat,  without  kneading,  once,  cut  into  squares,  and  fire  in  a  very  hot 
even  at  once.  Three  or  four  minutes  will  fire  them.” 

Useful  Becipes. 

Fnnt  Jelly. — One  box  of  gelatine,  rind  of  a  lemon,  one  pint  of  cold 
vater;  allow  this  to  stand  one  hour  and  a-half ;  theu  add  two  and 


a-half  pints  of  boiling  water,  two  pounds  of  crushed  sugar,  one  pint 
of  any  fruit  syrup ;  stir  gently  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  poor 
into  moulds. 

Tapioca  Cream. — Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca  to  soak  in  cold 
water ;  set  it  on  the  stove,  and,  when  thoroughly  dissolved,  pour  in  a 
quart  of  milk.  When  this  begins  to  boil,  stir  in  the  yolk  of  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  with  a  cup  of  sugar.  When  this  boils  stir  in  the  whites, 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  take  it  immediately  from  the  fire.  Flavour 
to  taste. 

Soup  without  Heat. — In  a  pot  that  holds  a  gallon  put  all  vegetables 
that  are  in  season  in  equal  portions,  cut  up  and  lay  in  layers,  and 
sprinkle  lightly  with  salt ;  and  add  one  ounce  and  a-half  of  batter, 
worked  into  enough  flour  to  amalgamate  into  a  paste,  and  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  add  a  quart  of  water.  Cook  one  hour. 

Ice  Cream.— One  quart  of  sweet  cream,  and  one  quart  of  milk,  beat 
thoroughly  with  a  pound  of  sugar ;  add,  for  vanilla  cream,  tho  whites 
of  four  eggs;  for  lemon  or  strawberry,  tho  whole  of  four  eggs 
thoroughly  beaten  together :  flavour  with  extract  of  vanilla,  lemon,  or 
strawberry,  to  suit  the  taste ;  place  it  in  the  freezer,  and  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  motion  while  freezing. 

Oravy  for  Wartned-over  Meat. — Bones  and  trimmings  of  cold  roast 
or  boiled  veal,  one  pint  and  a-half  of  water,  one  onion,  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  blade  of  pounded  mace,  the  juice  of  a  quarter  of  lemon,  thickening 
of  batter  and  flour.  Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  stewpan,  except  the 
thickening  and  lemon-juice,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  for  an 
hour. 

Melted  Butter. — Two  ounces  of  butter,  one  dessertspoonful  of  flour, 
salt  to  taste,  half  a  pint  of  water.  Mix  the  flour  and  water  to  a 
smooth  batter,  which  put  into  a  saucepan.  Add  the  batter  and  a 
seasoning  of  salt ;  keep  stirring  one  way  till  all  the  ingredients  are 
melted  and  perfectly  smooth.  Lot  the  whole  boil  for  a  minute  or  two 
and  serve.  Simmer  two  minutes. 

A  delicious  Brealfast  Dish. — Break  three  eggs  into  a  small 
stewpan;  add  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  quarter  of  that  quantity  of 
popper,  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  (the  fresher  the  better) ;  set 
the  stewpan  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  stir  the  eggs  round  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  being  careful  to  keep  every  particle  in  motion,  until 
tho  whole  has  become  a  smooth  and  delicate  thickly  substance ;  have 
ready  a  convenient  size  piece  of  toast,  pour  the  eggs  upon  it,  and 
serve  immediately. 

How  to  Treat  Dried  Herring. — Take  one  or  two  of  the  ordinary 
common  salt  herrings,  those  in  fact  known  as  “  old  soldiers ;”  they 
must  have  soft  roes,  split  them  down  the  middle,  and,  without  breaking 
the  fish,  carefully  take  out  all  the  bones ;  now  wash  them  very  gently, 
first  with  a  little  boiling  water,  afterwards  with  a  constant  flow  of 
cold,  but  so  carefully  as  not  to  break  them — they  will  bear  a  good 
deal  of  washing.  Lastly,  peel  off  the  skin.  Lay  each  herriog  on  a 
slice  of  white  bread.  Squeeze  a  little  Jemon  juice  over  it,  add  a  little 
salad  oil.  Serve  with  slices  of  bard-boiled  egg  cut  lengthwise,  and 
fresh  parsley. 

Rolled  Jelly  Cake. — Four  eggs,  beat  white  and  yolks  separately ; 
one  teacupful  of  sifted  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  very  little  hot  water ;  flavour 
with  the  juice  of  one  lemon ;  beat  all  well  together ;  spread  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  in  a  square  tin,  bake  quickly ;  then  turn  bottom  side 
up,  spread  with  jelly,  and  roll  up  while  hot.  This  recipe  makes 
three  rolls. 

Ilhvharh  Jelly. — To  be  made  in  September.  Cnt  nice  stalks  of  red 
rhubarb  and  put  them  in  a  large  'jar.  To  6lb.  of  rhubarb  add  the  peel 
of  three  lemons,  and  let  it  get  soft  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  cooked, 
pour  off  the  juice  4nto  an  enamelled  saucepan,  and  add  the  juice  of 
the  three  lemons.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain 
through  a  jelly-bag.  Then  add  l.^lb.  of  lump  sugar  to  every  pint  >  f 
juice;  when  it  is  dissolved  boil  it  in  a  preserving  pan  for  forty 
minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred  and  skimmed.  Pour  into  pots,  and 
when  cold  tie  down  with  brandy  paper. 

Eulana  sends  tho  following  racipes: — Plum  Cake. — Take  a  good 
pound  of  butter,  squeeze  the  water  out  of  it,  then  beat  it  smooth  with 
a  spoon.  Add  one  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  mix  it  well,  then 
drop  in  ten  eggs,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  shell ;  beat  all  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  odd  a  glass  and  a  half  of  whisky  boiling  hot  (prepared  according 
to  the  directions  given  below),  three  pounds  of  currants  well  washed, 
dried,  and  picked,  mixed  on  a  dish  with  a  pound  and  a  haif  of  flour. 
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to  be  added  bj  degrees  to  the  ingredients  ;  not  to  beat  much  in  this 
stage.  Add  half  a  ponnd  of  dried  citron  and  candied  orange  peel 
shred  in  thick  slices.  Paper  yonr  shape  without  battering  it,  putting 
many  folds  of  paper  on  the  bottom  to  prevent  it  burning.  Bake  five 
hours  in  a  slow  oven.  Directions  for  boiling  whisky Fat  a  handful 
of  sugar,  any  sort,  and  a  lump  of  batter  in  a  saucepan  to  bom.  When 
burnt  take  it  off  the  fire  and  throw  in  a  glass  and  a  half  of  whisky. 
Let  it  simmer  until  it  has  absorbed  the  colour  of  the  sugar.  In  this 
state  add  to  'the  cake.  Iceing  the  cake  may  be  done  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  as  it  need  not  be  put  in  the  oven  to  dry.  Half  a  pound  of 
iceing  sugar,  the  white  of  one  egg  well  beaten ;  add  the  sugar  and 
beat  on ;  then  add  half  a  wineglass  of  vinegar  and  beat  well  together. 
Then  lay  it  thickly  on  the  cake  with  a  knife  ;  leave  the  cake  in  a  dry 
place  until  the  sug^r  is  quite  hard.  The  cake  will  keep  three  months. 
Seed  Cake. — Beat  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  batter  to  a  cream  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  then  add  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Beat  them 
together  till  like  snow.  Add  nine  eggs,  one  by  one,  into  the  batter. 
Beat  it  twenty  minutes,  then  mix  in  lightly  one  pound  of  flour  well 
dried  and  rolled.  Put  all  into  a  pan  with  three  folds  of  paper  under 
it,  and  bake  it  in  a  well-heated  oven,  but  not  too  hot.  Add  a  wine- 
glassful  of  seeds. 

NOTICE. 

Ladiu  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
eartee,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
p^ter.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  i>er  word. 

Adtxbtisemknts  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Lstdies’  own  materials  out  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particnlars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanser  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Chkap  Pockbt-Handkercriefs. — “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.”  Write  for  specimens  of  their  exquisitely  fine 
ladies’  hem-stitched  at  balf-a-gninea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marvellous 
good.  Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Special  to  Ladies. — Spring  Snow  Flakes,  48.  Cd.  ix  yards,  any 
length  cut;  better  goods  quite  new,  low  prices.  Black  Alpacas,  3s.  qd. 
12  yards.  Matelasse,  Black  and  Colours,  los.  qd.,  dress  length. 
Patterns  free.  S.  Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London. — Advt. 

Cheap  Dahask  Table  Linen. — We  arc  now  offering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  4s.  lod. 
each,  1  yards  square.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  post  free. — Advt. 

Ella  has  a  beautiful  jet  black  female  Pomeranian,  18  months, 
lylbs.  weight,  lovely  coat  and  tail,  erect  ears.  Price  £10  los.  or 
exchange.  Address  with  Editor. — Advt. 

Bridesmaids’  or  Evening  Cashmeres,  Exquisite  Shades  and  in  Wliite, 
13s.  qd.  and  17s.  6d.  Dress  lengths,  any  length  cut.  Also,  now 
selling— Prints,  is.  iid.  dress;  White  Fancy  Pique,  4d.  yard;  Black 
and  Coloured  Cashmeres,  is. Sjd.  per  yard,  42  inches  wide;  Calicoes, 
2s. qd.  dozen  yards.  Patterns  of  all  free.  S.  Amert,  7,  High-street, 
Clapham,  London. — Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  children, 
at  3s.  1  id.  per  dozen ;  for  ladies,  at  4s.  6d. ;  and  for  gents,  4-fold,  from 
5b.  fid.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  cuffs  for  children,  5s.  1  id.  per  dozen,  and  for 
ladies  and  gents  at  fis.  fid.  and  8s.  fid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples 
(post  free),  and  you  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — Advt. 

For  Disposal. — A  number  of  songs  and  pieces  remarkably  cheap 
Send  stamp  for  list  to  Miss  Lawrence,  82,  'Victoria-park-road, 
South  Hackney. — Advt. 

To  Dressmakers. — Special. — Now  ready,  our  special,  cheap,  effec¬ 
tive,  and  good  wearing  fabric  for  spring,  from  4s.  fid.  Dress  lengths, 
any  length  cut.  Liberal  discount  allowed.  Black  materials  from 
3s.  qd.  12  yards.  Washing  fabric  for  is.  i:d.  Dress  patterns  free- 
S.  Amert,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London. — Advt. 

“  I  COULD  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  3s.  i  id. 
and  5s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Press. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Belfast.— Advt. 


Ladies,  send  zo  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department,.  ■ 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  be  without  this  1 
useful  article. — Advt.  1 

I  WISH  to  dispose  of  a  large  Wanzer  Machine  in  good  working  | 
order.  Originally  cost  12  guineas.  Open  to  offers.  Mrs.  Matthew,  .1 
14,  'Whittington-terrace,  Forest-hill. — Advt.  | 

Ella  has  a  paroquet.  Talks  and  whistles  splendidly.  £5  5s.  or  « 
exchange.  Address  with  Editor. — Advt.  fl 

Coughs,  Asthma,  Bronchitis. — Medical  testimony  states  that  no 
other  medicine  is  so  effectual  in  the  cure  of  these  dangerous  maladies  "j 
as  Keating’s  Cough  Lozenges.  One  lozenge  alone  gives  ease,  one  J 
or  two  at  bed  time  insures  rest.  For  relieving  difficulty  of  breathing  ■' 
they  are  invaluable.  They  contain  no  opium  nor  any  violent  drug. 
Sold  by  all  chemists,  in  boxes,  is.  i^d-  2s.  qd.  each. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War-  ;i 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott,  ,< 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  5s.  lod.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
8s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at  ; 
12s.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  Fids  Press.  Samples  post  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Queen,  Belfast.— 
Advt. 

Lavinia’s  Roman  and  Chinese  Unbreakable  Pearl  Trinkets  for  '] 
Wedding  and  Soirees,  look  like  real  pearls.  Roman  necklace,  Ss. ; 
Chinese,  twelve  rows,  ditto,  los. ;  with  tassels,  12s.  fid.;  negligees,  W 
izs.;  earrings,  2s.  and  28.  fid.;  bracelets,  58.  each;  crosses,  28.;  ^ 
pendants,  is.  fid.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very 
strong,  and  g^reatly  admired;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  ear-  q 
rings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces  n 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to  u 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome  f 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  bracelets,  ^ 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen-  ^ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good  ' 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with  I 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German  ' 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  neck-  | 
laces,  croesee,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  Lavinia  ' 
wiU  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2  to  ' 
any  part  of  India.  Lavinia’s  price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — 
Coral:  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto,  48.;  festoon  neck¬ 
laces,  qs. ;  children’s  necklets,  58.  fid. ;  infants’  ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  : 
shoulder-knots,  pair,  ss.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel  bracelets, 
pair,  los.  fid.  ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ;  | 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx :  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each ;;  I 
necklace  with  cross,  loe.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  s  elaborate  pen- 
dants,  ifie. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings,  m 
48. ;  brooches,  8b.  ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid.  l  I] 
red  ditto,  28.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address,  ■ 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico,  I 
S.W.— Advt.  I 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD.  I 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  P 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience,, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the- 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  lias  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  tbe  aitioles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


XUM 


THE  ENGLlSirVVHMAN’S  DOMESTIC  iUGAZINE. 

C38-R.EE1V11.EAVJSS’  I»A.TE3>TT 


ABSORBIS^G  WOOLLEN  WATERPROOF  APRON 

is  characterised  by  softness  and  luxurious  comfort  instead  of  the  cold  clammy  feeling  of  ordinary  waterproof  aprons. 

It  is  free  from  all  sources  of  irritation  to  the  child,  haring  no  superfluous  ornamental  fancy  work  about  it ;  it  lo, 

therefore,  specially  made  for  usefulness. 

It  is  constructed  in  simplicity  to  enable  it  to  bo  frequently  washed  and  sweetened. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  being  used  in  conjunction  with  the  best  of  dresses  without  the  slightest  risk  of  their  being 
spoiled.  So  completely  does  it  answer  this  purpose,  that  it  becomes  a  great  comfort  to  the  wearer.  Ladies,  therefore,  who 
have  occasion  to  nurse  their  infants  in  the  Drawing  Koom,  will  find  in  this  Apron  an  article  nice  in  appearance  and  a  true 
preventive  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 

It  is  a  real  comfort  also  in  the  Bath  Boom,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  child  warmth  instead  of  repelling  coldness 
whilst  being  dried. 

It  is  a  great  economiser,  as  it  saves  many  times  over  the  cost  of  dresses.  Mothers,  therefore,  should  try  it.  It  is 
unique,  genuine,  and  gives  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  all  who  use  it. 

Fricesj  5s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.j  according  to  quality. 

MRS.  FAULKNER,  CITY  REPOSITORY, 

ST,  ^.ININ’S  PLA-CE,  i^T.  iSQTJAKE,  3IATVCIIESXE1J. 


RIMMELS  CHOICE  PERFUMERY. 

RIMMEL’8  HIGHLY  FRAGRANT  PERFUMES, 

lULAKQ-llIT.ANO,  WoOD  VjOLET,  JOCKKV  ClCB,  , 

VV'hitb  Rose,  &c.,  from  2s.  6d. 

RIMMEL’S  TpILET  VINEGAR.  | 

An  indispensable  requisite  in  all  families.  Is.,  23.  (xl.,  and  os.  ! 

RIMMEL’S  PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  «d.  and  is.  ! 
RIMMELS  AROMATIC  OZONIZER,  OR  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER,  ' 

A  fragrant  jwwdcr,  pro<lucing  by  simple  slow  evaporation  the 
refreshing  and  healthy  emanations  of  the  Pine  and  Eucalyptus 
Forests.  It  is  well  iulupted  for  Places  of  Worship,  Hospitals, 
School-room.s,  Theatrc.s,  Concert  Hulls,  Hotels,  Dwelling 
Houses,  Cabius  of  SSliips,  &c.  Dr.  Hassull,  in  his  analytical 
report,  says,  “  A  more  cllcctive  and  agreeable  disiufectaut 
has  never  been  before  olfered  to  the  Public.” 

Price  Is.  (by  post  for  15  stamps). 

KUOKIVK 

PERFIJIER  BY  .Y1'1’0I.\T.11E\T  TO  ll.R.!!.  TllE  Flil.M'ESS  Or  YVAIES,  I 

96,  Strand;  128,  Regent-street;  and  21,  Coruhill,  Londun.  I 


UD/ES  TAUGHT  BY  MEASUREMENT 

TO 

CUT  DRESSES,  COSTUMES,  JACKETS,  (S(j. 


TERMS  TILL  PERFECT,  ONE  GUINEA. 


HOURS  OF  ATTEXVANCE  BETWEEX  10  .IXD  4  O’CLOCK. 

Ladies  to  whom  the  above  hours  of  attendance  would  be  ineon- 
Tcuieut,  or  young  Ladies  preparing  for  situations  ns  Ludiesmaids, 
cau  receive  i.essous  in  the  Evening,  from  Six  to  Eight  o'clock. 
Terms,  till  pel  feet,  10s.  6d.  Our  system  is  simple,  and  we  guarantee 
by  it,  in  a  few  les.sons,  you  cau  obtain  a  perfect  Fit  for  any  garment, 
size,  or  shape,  being  immaterial ;  or  we  will  forward  our  System 
by  post,  with  full  instructions,  the  simplicity  of  which  will  euuhle 
any  lady  to  teach  herself.  Price  5s. 

JAMES  HAMMETT,  356,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Twenty-two  Doors  from  “  The  Angel”  (right  hand  side). 

S]iccimcii«  and  Tc.fimoniol*  of  the  ANGLO-AMERICAN  FLEATEI^ 
price  from  One  Guinea,  joncarded  on  apji’ication. 


Is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  the  most  fashionable,  and  the  most 
durable  of  any  article  woven.  The  “  Queen”  says  it  has  no  j 
rival  either  in  appearance  or  utility.  These  Serges  are  now 
produced  in  New  colours  und  mixtures  for  the  Autumn  of 


1 878,  as  also  in  light  WEIGHTED  YARNS  FOR  SUMMER 
WEAR  and  warm  climates,  and  are  woven  of  pure  wool. 
Patterns  either  for  ladies’  wear,  commencing  at  l/31d.,  and 
for  gentlemen’s  suits  and  boys’  hard  wear  from  3/6  the 
yard,  in  54  inches,  are  sent  upon  application  to  the  factors,  j 
who  cut  any  length ,  and  pay  carriage  on  all  parcels  toLondon,  | 
whence  they  are  cheaply  distributed  throughout  the  world. 


;P  V'. 

SPEAPMAU- 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  PATENT  SPRING 

MATTRESS. 

Ease,  Comfort.  Cleanliness,  Uniform  Elasticity,  Adaptation  to  form  of  Body, 
Noiselessness  and  Economy,  all  attained  to  perfection. 

•p-rpTruiQm  AUtTApTif  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association’s 
( Exhibition  in  connection  with  British  Medical  Society,  August  6 — 18, 1877. 
•nTJTiT'E'  TUTT’TkAT  f  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain’s  Leamingtou  Exhibition,  October  3 — 

IViiLJLiAlj.  1 18^  1877. 

SUPPLIED  BY  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 

ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  PROM 

CHORLTON  AND  DUGDALE,  19,  BLACKFRIARS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


> 


TH  E>roi.Et  T^RrLbl^^ 


trade 


MARK~ 


Sole  Proprietors— TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  London, 


NO  iniKAKFAST  TAHLK  IS  COMPLETE  M'lTIIOUT  THIS  DELICIOUS  REVEUAGE. 

Tlie  “GLOBE”  ssiys: — “Tati on  BnornEfip,  ailiiplitifr  tlicir  systoin  of  prqiiinitioii  to  this  fimst  of  all  species  of  the 
TnEOBIiOMA,  have  pmlucid  an  anide  which  SUPEl’SEDKS  EVEUV  OTHEU  t'OCOA  in  the  market.  Entire  soluhility, 
a  delicate  aroma,  and  a  rare  eoneentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distinguish  the  MARAVILLA  COCOA 
above  all  others. 

“  For  lIOMtEOPATHS  and  INVALIDS  wo  conld  not  reeonimend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage.” 

Sold  ill  tin  lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers. 


GLENFIELD 

STARCH 


Eas  for  many  Years  been  exclusively  used 
in  the  Eoyal  Laundry. 


CLEAN!  NO  DUST!! 


The  DOME  IJLACS  LEAD  differs  from  the  ordi* 
nary  kinds  in  the  following  IJIl'OKTANT  POINTS— 

It  U  manufactured  only  from  selected  materials  of  the  BEST 
QUALl'l' V,  and  being  prepared  by  a  special  proceu,  it  not  only 
POLISHES  QUiOKLiV,  but  also  adheres  at  once  to  the  stove 
or  mte,  thereby  AVOIDING  INJUUY  TO  THE  FUKNl- 
TORE  from  dust.— Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  everywhere. 

"SfToffir  GOLB 


“The  best  Starch  I  cver'^ 
used.”  ) 

“  Cleanly  in  nse,  economical,  ^ 
and  gives  jierfect  stitl'iiess  and  ^ 
gloss  difficult  to  excel.”  ^ 

“  Particularly  adapted  for 
clear  starelnng  inuslius."  y 


The  Queen’s  Laundbess. 


Enoeishwoman’s 
Domestic  Maoazi.ve. 


CROSBYS 


GOUGH  ELIXIR 


Is  speciallj-  recommended  by  several  eminent  Physicians,  and  by 
1>H.  ROUKE,  Scaiborough,  Author  of  the  “  Anti- Lancet.” 

It  has  been  used  with  the  most  sifmal  success  for  Asthma, 
Bronebitis,  i^ousuinptiou,  C  ughs,  IntluRuza,  Consumetive  Maht* 
Sweats,  Spittiu);  <1  Blood,  Shortness  of  Breath,  nnd  ull  Affections 
of  tho  Throat  anil  Clicst. 

Sold  in  Bottl' s,  at  Is.  0,1.,  A;.  Cd.,  nnd  lls.  each,  by  nil 
res])ectable  Chemists,  and  wholesale  ly  JAMES  51.  CKOSBT, 
Chemist,  Scarborougli. 

Cif  Invalids  shoul'l  rea'i  Crosby’s  Prize  Trf-ati.so  on  “  Diseases 
OP  THE  Lunos  and  Aik-\'essels,"  n  copy  cf  which  can  be  had 
Cmtis  of  all  Chemists. 


UNDEK  THE  PATKONAGE  OF  THE 


None  are  Genuine  without  the  Name  and  Trade 
Mark  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Coventry. 


AND  OTHER  APPROVED  WOOLLEN  FABRICS- 

WOXVN  VBOM  THE  FINEST  ELASTIC  WOOLS. 

These  adu  ir  ible  Serpes  nreadapt  edfor  all  Seasons  and  all  climates. 
E.  B  has  lepfotcdly  had  the  honour  of  supi>lviii^  them  to  the 
eoyal  FASIlLY.and  executes  orders  daily  FROM  ALL  PARTS. 

Neither  rain  nor  salt  water  ran  affect  their  permanent  dye. 
Prices  from  Is.  21d.  to  the  fluest  at  48.  Gd.  per  yard.  PATTERN 
BOOKS  free  b'j  post,  and  carriaare  paid  ns  far  as  BRISTOL  or 
LONDON  on  parcels  over  £2.  New  Patterns  for  Autumn  are  ready. 
GOODS  PACKED  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

A  Special  Etrong  Make  for  Boys' and  Qentleme  ■  *  --ii.  i 
from  28.  lid.  per  yard. 

Address— E8ERT0N  BURNETT,  No.  55,  Wellington,  Somerset. 


This  Pattern  has  been  wcU  F  D 1 1  I  I  fW 

tested  and  found  very  satis-  |  fl  1 1  I  I IW  M 

factory  in  the  wear. 

lo  be  had  of  Drapers  ereijwbere- 

Is  the  most  Durable  and  Satisfactory  Trimming 
for  Ladies’,  Children’s,  and  Infants’  Wardrobes. 


XUM 


